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See SUSPENSION OF THE GOLD STANDARD 


Sweden’s decision to suspend the gold stan- 
dard from the 28th September was a step which 
a fortnight earlier nobody could have foreseen. 
Though the Swedish people were fully aware of 
the insecurity and other evils that might be 
entailed by a return to a paper currency, this 
step met with general approval throughout the 
country. During the war and after it, thanks 
to the brilliant writings of leading Swedish po- 
litical economists and a number of well-informed 
articles in the Swedish Press, the general public 
had been educated to take a keen interest in 
problems of monetary policy. Now that these 
problems have once more been thrust into the 
foreground, public opinion has, therefore, been 
prepared to deal with them. The views of the 
Swedish general public in regard to the aims of 
monetary policy appear to coincide with those 
of the Swedish Minister of Finance. That is 
to say, they consider that the internal purchas- 
ing power of the Swedish krona should be pre- 
served, or, in other words, that the level of 
prices should be maintained constant. It may, 
however, be of interest to examine the reasons 
why Sweden was compelled to abandon the gold 
standard and to consider the possibility of carry- 
ing out the programme of monetary policy set up 
by the Swedish Authorities. 

It has frequently been pointed out that Sweden 
escaped longer than most other countries from 
the effects of the economic depression which 
has been passing over the world. But in the 
latter half of 1930 the strain began to make it- 
self keenly felt, and this year has been marked 
by restrictions in production. This statement is 
applicable primarily to the export industries: 
the home industries in many cases have managed 
to maintain their output comparatively well. 
Moreover the purchasing power of the public, 
broadly speaking, has been but slightly dimi- 
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nished, nor have there been any marked signs 
of reduced consumption, For example, the im- 
port of such goods as tobacco, wines and spirits 
during the last few months has been scarcely 
smaller than during the same season in the years 
immediately preceding, whilst coffee has actually 
been imported on a record scale. It may there- 
fore be presumed that there has been no real 
reduction in the consumption of more necessary 
goods. In short, goods have been imported on 
a considerable scale for the requirements of home 
industries and for direct consumption, whilst 
the exports have greatly diminished. 

Importation had moreover been facilitated by 
the considerable influx of foreign capital into 
Sweden in recent years. For example, the sum- 
total of the monies deposited by foreign banks 
in Swedish commercial banks increased from 
77.5 million kronor in May 1929 to 125.2 mil- 
lion kronor in May 1930 and 343.3 million kro- 
nor in May 1931. Other foreign capital had 
moreover been deposited with the Swedish 
banks. During the first six months of the pre- 
sent year this influx of capital was particularly 
marked, and as at the same time the import 
and export of securities approximately balanced, 
a large amount of foreign exchange had been 
available for financing the importation of com- 
modities. 

Another noteworthy circumstance is that the 
Swedish price level is apparently higher than the 
level of prices on the world market. This seems to 
be borne out by the fact that the value of the 
krona in relation to gold fell by about 13 per 
cent a few days after Sweden had abandoned 
the gold standard. The relatively high purchas- 
ing value which the Swedish krona had pre- 
viously possessed abroad had obviously acted as 
an additional stimulus to importation. 

The result of the combined action of the 
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factors alluded to above has been a marked 
deterioration in the Swedish balance of trade 
for the present year. For the first six months 
of 1931 Sweden has a surplus of imports of 
225.7 million kronor, as compared with an ex- 
cess of imports of 76.5 million kronor and a 
surplus of exports of 10.1 million kronor during 
the same period in 1930 and 1929 respectively. 
Thus, compared with the first eight months of 
1930, the Swedish balance of trade for the same 
period this year has deteriorated to the extent 
of approximately 150 million kronor. Sweden’s 
balance of payments showed last year a surplus 
of 100 million kronor. As also the invisible 
exports have presumably diminished, we must 
reckon with the possibility that the 1931 balance 
of payments will disclose an excess of expen- 
diture over revenue. This excess may be estima- 
ted at between 100 and 200 million kronor. 

Though this anticipated result is somewhat 
discouraging, its significance should not be 
exaggerated. During the last years Sweden's 
balance of payments has shown a surplus 
averaging 150 million kronor a year. Should it 
happen that for one year this favourable balance 
is commuted into an adverse balance of approxi- 
mately the same magnitude, this could scarcely 
be regarded as a calamity. 

The recent delevopment of the international 
financial crisis, which, originating in general lack 
of confidence, has now almost assumed the 
character of a panic, has had an important 
bearing also on other aspects of Sweden's 
financial relations with foreign countries. It 
is scarcely necessary to dwell on the various 
phases of this crisis. It will be recollected, how- 
ever, that it began in May 1931 with the collapse 
of a big Austrian bank, was followed by a 
very severe financial crisis in Germany, and 
afterwards occasioned the abandonment of the 
gold standard by Gt. Britain and the Scandi- 
navian countries, Finally, even in those countries 
which still adhere to the gold standard this 
crisis is still manifesting itself in an almost 
ineradicable lack of confidence in banks and 
other financial institutions. The German fi- 
nancial crisis in particular had a marked 
repercussion on Sweden. Earlier in the year, 


as previously mentioned, considerable amounts 
of foreign capital had been deposited here. This 
capital now began to be withdrawn on a large 
scale. At the end of May the deposits of 
foreign banks with Swedish commercial banks 
amounted to 343 million kronor. By the end 
of August this figure had dwindled to 127 mil- 
lion kronor, and by the end of September to 
66 million kronor. These deposits had thus been 
reduced to about the normal amount. Other 
foreign deposits with the Swedish banks have 
also shown a shrinkage. 

The transactions involved in the above figures 
obviously indicate the efflux of capital on a 
large scale from Sweden to foreign countries. 
This efflux was especially marked during the 
first few days after England’s decision to aban- 
don the gold standard, 

This decision was in fact bound to have far- 
reaching effects on Swedish exports, seeing that 
Sweden’s biggest market is Gt. Britain. And 
it should be borne in mind that Sweden’s exports 
to Gt. Britain do not consist of industrial goods 
only, but also of agricultural produce, notably 
butter and bacon. Hence in large sections of 
the population menaced by heavy losses on 
exports to Gt. Britain, the abandonment of the 
gold standard must be regarded as a matter of 
self-preservation. Many people abroad seem to 
have expected that Sweden’s policy would be 
guided by this point of view, and this expec- 
tation led to the withdrawal of foreign capital 
on a considerable scale. During the days from 
the 21st to the 26th September inclusive the 
Riksbank’s stock of gold and foreign currency 
reserves diminished by approximately 70 million 
kronor. The Government then decided, at the 
request of the Riksbank, to exempt the bank 
from the 28th September to the end of No- 
vember 1931 from its obligation to convert its 
notes into gold, and an order was also issued 
prohibiting thé export of gold. About the same 
time similar decisions were taken by Norway 
and Denmark. 

The present situation invites comparison with 
the crisis of 1920 to 1921. Whilst it is in- 
contestable that the present crisis has been much 
severer in most foreign countries than that of 
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1920, it must be recognized that, as far as 
_ Sweden is concerned, the reverse has been the 
case, at any rate up to the present. The expla- 
nation is, of course, that the economic position 
of Sweden, despite all these troubles, still re- 
mains more endurable than that of most other 
countries. 

At the time of the armistice in 1919 there 
was a considerable shortage of goods in Sweden, 
due to the blockade. Industry was greatly dis- 
organized and heavily burdened with debt. In- 
flation had moreover swollen the nominal value 
of most kinds of property in an inordinate 
degree. During the years 1919 to 1920 the 
shortage of goods led to an immense surplus of 
imports, amounting altogether to nearly 2 mil- 
liard kronor, or more than half of the value 
of Sweden’s total exports. In the course of 
1920 the rate of exchange for the dollar rose 
up to kr. 5:70, which meant that the gold 
value of the Swedish krona had been reduced 
by more than one-third. The endeavours made 
by Sweden to bring her price level into line 
with that of other foreign countries led to a 
very severe deflation, and for a couple of years 
Swedish industries had to pass through a painful 
process of reconstruction and reorganization. All 
these difficulties were, however, overcome, and 
in April 1924, Sweden, first of all European 
countries, reverted to the gold standard on the 
basis of the pre-war parity between the krona 
and gold. 

At the present time there is no shortage of 


goods. Swedish industries, thanks to rationa- 
lization, are now well organized, and_ their 
financial position is satisfactory. Their in- 


debtedness has been reduced, and their long- 
term bond loans have in many cases been con- 
verted at a lower rate of interest. There has 
been no inflation, and no deflation is impend- 
ing. Moreover the Swedish krona, as the inevi- 
table result of the abandonment of the gold 
standard, has been somewhat depreciated in re- 
lation to gold. This depreciation acts as an 
export premium and tends in some measure to 
protect the home industries from foreign compe- 
tition. 

Sweden’s national finances, as is generally 
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recognized, are in good order. The budget esti- 
mates are made in such way that income and 
expenditure are equal, the actual surpluses or 
deficits being regulated through the Exchequer 
Reserve Fund, which exists for this purpose. 
They are moreover drawn up with such caution 
that, as a general rule, a surplus results. The 
last budgetary year ending June 1931 was no 
exception to this rule. Borrowing is resorted 
to only for productive purposes. The revenue 
from the State commercial undertakings (after 
deducting revenue which is deemed to fall under 
the head of taxation, as, for example, in the 
case of the Post Office) exceeded the interest 
payablé on the entire national debt. Further- 
more about 85 per cent of the national debt is 
placed within the country. Finally Sweden, 
generally speaking, has larger investments of 
capital abroad than foreign countries have in 
Sweden. If all these facts are borne in mind, 
it will be clearly understood that the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard by Sweden was not 
due to any weakness in her financial position. 
Now that the severance from gold has taken 
place, it would be rather difficult to persuade the 


general public that it is desirable to return to 


the gold standard as soon possible and at any 
cost. This is primarily due to the realization 
of the defects inherent in the gold standard 
system itself, as shown by the experience of 
recent years. Partly owing to refusal to receive 
payments in goods, partly because international 
lending has been abnormally restricted, vast 
amounts of gold have been accumulated by a 
few countries. The result has been an artificial 
demand for gold, which is bound to lead to a 
fall of prices. 

It may be objected that the prevailing ve 
sion is due to other factors, such as injudicious 
expansion, accumulated stocks of goods, etc. 
Such objections, however, do not invalidate the 
contention that it is urgent to make every pos- 
sible effort to perfect the monetary system. 
Such endeavours should aim at maintaining the 
value of money, as far as possible, constant. 

This aim, of course, can be attained even with 
a paper currency. The proposals on these lines 
submitted by several well-known political econ- 
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omists, e. g. Wicksell and Keynes, the essential 
feature of which is that the value of money 
should be regulated according to a price index, 
are now being tested in practice by the Swedish 
Riksbank. The latter has made arrangements for 
the compilation of a price index, covering both 
wholesale and retail prices, and specially adapted 
for serving the purpose indicated. It is note- 
worthy that the Riksbank has thus set up a 
definite goal for its monetary policy in the im- 
mediate future. And as the Swedish national 
bank has previously succeeded in pursuing a pre- 
determined course of monetary policy with a 
free paper currency, there is reason to expect 
that its present endeavours to the same end will 
meet with success. If similar declarations of 
policy were made also by other countries with 
a paper standard, first and foremost by Gt. 
Britain, this would greatly conduce to clear up 
the present monetary situation. 

As an alternative to a system of monetary 
policy on the lines above indicated, we could 
fall back on the former gold standard. But 
one can scarcely be accused of indulging in carp- 
ing criticism of that system, if one expresses 
the view that it cannot be recommended as the 
best possible system in all circumstances. 

Dr Snyder, the Statistician to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, is stated to have 
estimated some time ago that the aggregate value 
of the goods sold on the United States market 
is equal to that of the goods sold on‘ all the 
other markets of the world put together. If then 


the gold standard system were to be maintained 
by the United States solely, and if a small 
country desired to adhere to that system, the 
inevitable result must be that the value of the 
currency of that small country would be entirely 
dependent on the monetary policy of the United 
States.. It would be compelled, without any pos- 
sibility of resistance, to follow the dollar through 
periods of inflation and deflation, whether de- 
liberately planned or not. This imaginary situa- 
tion has once had an actual parallel in practice. 
This was when Sweden in 1924 reverted to the 
gold standard. At that time there were indeed 
some people who expressed their misgivings as 
to the future prospects of a Swedish currency 
following in the wake of the dollar. These mis- 
givings were, of course, based on principle, and 
were not intended to convey any suggestion of 
lack of confidence in the monetary policy of the 
United States. 

But if we once admit the justice of such 
criticism in an extreme case, it must be conceded 
that the validity thereof can be considerably 
extended. What is now required is an unbiased 
and intelligent investigation into the practi- 
cability of perfecting the gold standard system, 
in short, an international enquiry into all the 
questions connected therewith. Should the de- 
mand for such a reform remain unsatisfied, it 
is not inconceivable that severance from the gold 
standard may one day take place on a still wider 
scale than has hitherto been the case. 
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STATUTORY ENACTMENTS REGARDING GOLD COVER 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


Any statutory enactments regarding a minimum 
gold cover for the liabilities of a central bank 
have the effect that this reserve is more or less 
“Smmobilized”, that is to say, debarred from use 
for its intended purpose. In order to possess a 
reserve which can be utilized in practice, the 
central bank must hold a stock of gold exceeding 
the minimum prescribed by law. It is only this 
excess holding that can be regarded as a free 
reserve, actually available in cases of emergency. 
In short, thanks to the intervention of the legisla- 
ture, the central banks have been compelled to 
hold gold reserves far in excess of what is 
really necessary. 

This, of course, was neither intended nor 
foreseen by the legislators. They set out from 
the principle that the central bank should nor- 
mally hold reserves of gold which would suffice 
to meet any demand that might arise in cases of 
emergency. The legislators, however, have never 
been able to formulate provisions which would 
give effect to that intention, but, by cast-iron 
regulations, which tend to coop up a fixed mini- 
mum reserve, have debarred it from being of 
any use whatsoever. 

The stringent regulations with regard to gold 
reserves have moreover induced the central 
banks, as also the general public, to attach undue 
importance to those reserves. The principal 
function of the central banks, the maintenance 
of the currency on a parity with gold, has thus 
been relegated into the background. In brief, 
the holding of a gold reserve as a guarantee for 
the convertibility of notes into gold has come to 
assume far greater importance than the purpose 
for which it was intended. In times of stress 
not only the convertibility of notes but even the 
maintenance of the currency on a parity with 
gold have been flung to the winds in order to 
“safeguard” the gold reserves. In this way things 
have been turned upside down. That which 
should have been merely a means to an end has 
been turned into an end in itself, whilst the prin- 
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cipal, and only essential, function of the central 
banks has come to be looked upon as something 
quite subsidiary. 

The result has been that the gold reserves 
have been put to practically no use whatever. 
When the clamour for gold becomes abnormal, 
as happens in economic crises or on the outbreak 
of war, the central banks will lock up their stores 
of gold and refuse to pay out any. This was what 
occurred on the outbreak of the Great War. And 
in the present economic crisis we have seen 
countries suspending their payments or going 
off the gold standard sooner than avail them- 
selves of their stocks of gold as an emergency 
reserve. 

In critical situations statutory enactments re- 
garding a minimum gold cover have proved to 
be a downright nuisance. As soon as the gold 
reserves tend to dwindle to the legally fixed 
minimum, people will be dreadfully worried about 
what is going to happen next. All this worry 
could doubtless have been avoided if no legal 
enactments of this kind had existed and if the 
central bank had been in a position to make free 
use of its reserves. The bank crisis in Germany 
last June afforded a most striking, and very 
deterrent, exemplification of this fact. A mi- 
nimum gold reserve of 40 per cent of the note 
circulation had been prescribed by law. By the 
end of June the actual reserve had dwindled to 
40.1 per cent, and the whole of Germany was 
filled with trepidation and alarm. Foreign 
countries also were seized with grave misgivings 
about the German currency and made haste to 
withdraw their credits. Nevertheless on this 
occasion the Reichsbank had a reserve of no less 
than 1,721 million marks. This alarm might no 
doubt have been allayed, or at any rate consider- 
ably abated, if at an earlier stage it could have 
been announced to the public that these 1,721 
million marks were available to meet any claims. 
In any case the mere consciousness that this sum 
had been debarred from use manifestly tended 
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in a very marked degree to aggravate the panic 
and led to inordinate demands on the Reichs- 
bank. Since this was written the same thing has 
occurred again in a still more sensational way 
when the Bank of England suspended its pay- 
ments in gold. A further exemplification was 
given in these days as the Swedish Riksbank 
saw itself obliged to abandon the gold standard. 

Statutory enactments regarding gold cover will 
be found to be substantially based on one of two 
systems, or a combination of both. In accordance 
with the one system a certain percentage of gold 
cover is required. Formerly a minimum cover 
of one-third of the note circulation was the nor- 
mal. Under the lead of the United States, this 
standard has been raised to 40 per cent. At the 
same time the American demand for cover not 
only for notes but also for deposits has begun 
to be adopted elsewhere. The drawbacks entailed 
by the “immobilization” of certain gold reserves 
have thereby been considerably aggravated. The 
result of this “quota system”, as it is ter- 
med, is that when the minimum reserve has 
been reached, any further decrease of the gold 
stock entails the legal obligation to reduce the 
note circulation by three times that amount. As 
this in most cases is a practical impossibility, the 
usual result is that the central bank is compelled 
to maintain a gold stock far exceeding the mini- 
mum cover. 

In accordance with the system of a fixed fi- 
duciary issue, which has long been in force in 
England, a certain specified amount in notes may 
be issued without gold cover, whilst the remain- 
der of the issue must be fully covered by gold. 
When notes are presented for conversion into 
gold, the stock of gold and the amount of notes 
that may be in circulation are diminished in an 
equal degree. This is in fact the object of the 
system. The idea is that gold should not leave 
the country without a corresponding reduction of 
the amount of notes in circulation. In reality, 
however, this object has never been attained. 
The central bank has found it necessary to main- 
tain a much larger gold reserve than that pres- 
cribed by law, and has thus been in a position to 
regulate the internal supply of money without 
regard, relatively speaking, to the fluctuations 
in the stock of gold. The minimum gold cover 


prescribed by law has, practically speaking, been . 
unutilizable as a reserve, and the latitude allo- 
wed to the Bank of England in the regulation of - 
its monetary policy has been based solely on 
the surplus stock of gold. 

Evidently none of these so-called “systems” 
have ever answered to the requirements of 
practical life. If the central banks have been 
able to manage tolerably well under the rigid 
enactments of the law, this is because they have 
procured extra reserves of gold, which have given 
them a certain latitude beyond the range of the 
law. It should be observed, however, that all 
this legislation with regard to minimum gold 
cover has become quite obsolete after the profound 
changes in the character of the gold standard 
which followed in the train of the Great War. 
Practically speaking, gold coin has now been 
discarded as an internal means of payment. No 
gold reserve is therefore needed for the conver- 
sion of notes into gold coin in the domestic circu- 
lation. The very foundation of the former views 
as to the necessity of the gold reserve has thus 
been sapped. Nowadays the gold reserves of a 
central bank should not serve any other practical 
purpose than the adjustment of temporary deficits 
in the foreign balance of payments. Such deficits, 
of course, may be due to factors other than an 
inflation of the currency. And as for any ten- 
dency towards inflation, it should be possible to 
check it by a sagacious regulation of the cur- 
rency. If this is done, an outflow of gold need 
by no means necessitate a restriction in the im 
ternal supply of money. The central bank must 
thus be prepared to surrender gold even if ne 
notes are presented for conversion, The notior 


‘that the stock of gold is maintained for the 


purpose of the conversion of notes is thus com 
pletely deprived of its foundation. But, if this 
is no longer\the purpose of the gold stock, ther 
is obviously no sense in prescribing by law < 
certain minimum reserve of gold in proportior 
to the note circulation. Should there be any 
further question of fixing minimum reserves 0: 
gold by law, it would, theoretically speaking, b 
more rational to place them in relation to thi 
anticipated demands for foreign exchange, tha 
is, to adjust them in proportion to the country’ 
annual imports, or in some such way. But, see 
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ing that a country’s balance of payments is now- 
adays a very complex thing, involving a number 
of factors besides the import of goods, we shall 
apparently be compelled to dismiss any idea of 
fixing the minimum gold reserves on such a basis. 

But, if we wish to gain a clear insight into 
this question, we must go deeper into the subject. 
What we must do is to strike at the very root 
of the popular notion that notes acquire a 
certain value from the “cover” by which they 
are “backed”. Thanks to the policy of the central 


banks, this almost mystic superstition has by this 


time penetrated deep into the public conscious- 
ness. What is more, it has had the most unfor- 
tunate effect of preventing the general acceptance 
of the view that the purchasing power of a cur- 
rency can be determined only by the proper ad- 
justment of the supply of means of payment 
within the country. The result has been that, 
as already indicated, interest has been focussed 
on the subsidiary subject of gold cover instead 
of on the fundamental question of the volume 
of the circulation. This has not only had a most 
detrimental effect on the actual policy of the 
banks, but has also impaired the capacity of the 
general public for forming a correct judgment 
of the existing financial situation. 

The prevalent views on this subject must now 
be radically changed. It must be made clear 
that the main function of the central banks is to 
adjust the supply of means of payment in such 
a way as to maintain the currency on a parity 
with gold. If they fulfil this function, a store 
of gold will be needed only in order to meet such 
demands for payment in gold as may never- 
theless arise. In most cases, however, these de- 
mands can be met quite as well with foreign 
exchange. It should be left to the central bank 


‘to determine the various kinds of reserves it 


should hold, and to estimate the total amount 
required for this purpose. Recent experience 
has clearly shown that even great gold reserves 
may prove to be inadequate. In cases of emer- 
gency it will always be necessary to resort to 
foreign credits. If the directors of the central 
bank are wise, they will take steps in good time 
to secure such credits in sufficient amount to 
dispel any tendency towards lack of confidence. 
Here we see a very important kind of reserves, 


quite indispensable in these modern times, which 
could not possibly be regulated by legislation. 

If we draw the logical conclusion from the 
premises laid down above, we are forced to the 
conclusion that any legislation which aims at 
regulating in some way the amount of gold to 
be held by the central banks must be abolished. 
It would scarcely be possible to point to a single 
instance where such legislation has done any 
good, whilst cases in which it has done manifest 
harm are beginning to emerge into increasingly 
clearer relief. To what extent a central bank 
ought to hold gold or foreign exchange in order 
to meet demands from foreign countries is a 
matter which falls entirely within the sphere of 
bank administration. In this sphere legislation 
has no business to intervene. The legislators 
ought, instead, to enunciate with all the more 
emphasis the imperative duty of the central bank 
to keep its currency on a parity with gold. This 
obligation should be so strongly stressed that it 
will be made clear once and for all that no ex- 
ception from the rule can on any account be 
permitted. Only in the second place should the 
central bank be put under obligation to redeem 
its notes with gold or foreign exchange. Should 
the central bank, owing to abnormal circum- 
stances, be temporarily unable so to do, this 
would indeed be in itself regrettable. But such 
circumstances must nowise be permitted to serve 
as a pretext for an inflation which would de- 
preciate the internal purchasing power of the 
currency, thus allowing it to fall below its parity 
with gold. 

The shortage of gold, which has made it- 
self felt ever since the Great War, has given 
rise to proposals for a general restriction of the 
demands for gold for monetary purposes. It 
is, of course, particularly desirable that this pro- 
gramme of restriction should extend to the gold 
reserves of the central banks. The Gold Delega- 
tion of the League of Nations, in its second In- 
terim Report, has in fact strongly emphasized 
the necessity for a reduction of gold cover. 

The Gold Delegation proposes to attain that 
object by an international agreement for a gen- 
eral reduction of legislative requirements in re- 
gard to minimum cover. Such a procedure, 
however, seems scarcely practicable. The legal 
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provisions regarding minimum reserves in dif- 
ferent countries are so heterogeneous that it 
would certainly be a matter of very great diffi- 
culty to bring them into some kind of uniformity. 
Prompt action is needed now, and we cannot af- 
ford to waste time on the endless international 
discussions which such a programme would be 
sure to evoke. This plan moreover is vitiated 
by the inherent weakness which always results 
from failure to draw the logical conclusion from 
given premises. If it is wrong in principle to 
fix minimum reserves by law, and if it is parti- 
cularly wrong to place these reserves in any 
quantitative relation to the note circulation, there 
is no sense in striving to reach an international 
agreement which would, so to speak, bottle up 
these evils, even though in a modified form. The 
only logical and right thing is to make a clean 
sweep of all these legal enactments. It would 
be far simpler to reach an international agree- 
ment on such a basis, which would not involve 
any elaborate treaty provisions. 

The MacMillan Committee, which has made 
a thorough study of this question, has strongly 
emphasized the evils of the ‘Smmobilization” 
which results from the statutory provisions re- 
garding gold cover. The Committee points out 
that the effect of legislation in accordance with 
the fixed fiduciary issue system is “to forbid 
the Bank of England to use by far the greater 
part of its gold for the only purpose for 
which it is held or could be used”. The Com- 
mittee lays much stress on the desirability of 
avoiding the needless worry entailed at times 
when the gold reserves are sagging down to the 
legally determined minimum, and strongly ad- 
vocates that the Bank should be given a wider 
latitude. But when the Committee nevertheless 
proceeds to propose a maximum of 400 million 
pounds for the note issue and a minimum of 75 
million pounds for the gold reserve, it has ob- 
viously deviated from the principles which it 
had so carefully laid down. The Committee in- 
deed suggests that these figures should be sub- 
ject to modification in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the Treasury. This qualifi- 
cation, however, raises grave doubts as to 
whether such legal enactments could be of any 
practical use whatsoever. 


The time thus seems to have arrived for a 
complete abolition of all statutory provisions re- 
garding minimum reserves. Such a step should 
preferably be taken by all the leading countries 
simultaneously. By way of preliminaries, an 
agreement should be reached between the leading 
central banks to recommend to their governments 
and parliaments the adoption of the requisite 
amendments in existing legislation. It would, 
of course, take some little time before these 
amendments could be brought into force, but this 
should be done without unnecessary delay. 

In any case the most important step to be 
taken now is the conclusion of an agreement 
of the nature indicated between the leading cen- 
tral banks. The effect would be an immediate 
readjustment of the prevalent view regarding the 
vast importance of the gold reserves. The dread 
of reaching the margin of gold cover would 
be overcome, and the general public would soon 
get accustomed to viewing with perfect equa- 
nimity even very considerable fluctuations in the 
gold stocks of the central banks. 

Once the first decisive step has been taken 
upon this road, it will be generally realized that 
the previous demands of the central banks for 
gold cover are going to be cut down, and the 
campaign against the shortage of gold may be 
expected to begin in earnest. This would do 
more than anything else to allay the prevailing 
alarm about a further fall in the general level 
of commodity prices, which is a sine qua non 
for the revival of confidence in the economic 
future. Looking at things from this point of 
view, we shall see that action is urgent. We 
simply cannot afford to defer this step beyond 
the coming winter. Such procrastination might 
indeed lead to an extremely disastrous prolonga- 
tion of the crisis. ; 

Abolish all legal provisions regarding gold re- 
serves and the entire responsibility for a judi- 
cious economy of gold will fall on the central 
banks. We shall then have the right to expect 
that they will avail themselves of this liberty of 
action to maintain the currencies of the world at 
stable values. The foundation will thus have 
been laid for an economic structure of far greater 
stability than we have ever yet attained. 
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Swib mio A RIeCUETURE 


BY ERNST HOIJER 


In Sweden agriculture has from olden times 
been called the ‘‘mother-industry” of the country 
because of the large scale on which it has been 
pursued as compared with other industries. 
Eyen as late as the eighteen-seventies more than 
70 per cent of the entire population derived their 
livelihood from agriculture or its associated call- 
ings, whilst barely 15 per cent were employed 
in manufacturing industry. At that time Swe- 
den was a regular agricultural country, and 
agriculture was able to supply by far the greater 
part of the country’s requirements of foodstuffs. 

During the past half-century, however, there 


has been a gradual change in this respect. Manu- 


facturing industry, commerce and carrying 
trade have been greatly developed and now hold, 
alongside of agriculture, an important position 
in the national economy. The agricultural po- 
pulation, which in 1870 numbered more than 
3 millions, had by 1920 diminished to 2.6 mil- 
lions, thus representing only 44 per cent of the 
entire population of Sweden; at the same time 
the remainder of the population had increased 
from 1.1 to 3.3 millions, or from 28 to 56 per 
cent of the entire population. Sweden is thus 
no longer simply an agricultural country. 

The diminution in the numbers of the agri- 
cultural population must not, however, be re- 
garded as an indication that Swedish agriculture 
is on the decline. On the contrary, agricultural 
production showed a considerable increase du- 
ring the above-mentioned period. From the 
eighteen-seventies the output of vegetable pro- 
duce has increased by 70 per cent, and of animal 
produce by no less than 190 per cent. Reckoned 
per head of the agricultural population the out- 
put of vegetable produce has been doubled and 
of animal produce trebled. This increase in the 
output of agricultural produce, concurrently with 
a diminution in the numbers of the agricultural 
population, is an obvious indication of the con- 
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siderably increased productivity of agricultural 
labour. It also indicates that Swedish agriculture 
has increased its capacity of producing food- 
stuffs in excess of the needs of the agricultural 
population and consequently that it is now in a 
much better position to cover the requirements 
of the non-agricultural consumers. 


* 


One of the most characteristic features of 
Swedish agriculture is the predominance of 
peasant-farms and small holdings. There are in 
Sweden altogether 430,000 agricultural holdings 
comprising more than 0.25 hectares* of cultivated 


1 y hectare = approximately 2'/o statute acres. 


Diagram 1. Number of agricultural holdings 
and area of tilled soil within the different 
groups of stzes. 
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soil. Only 7,700 of these holdings have an area 
of tilled soil exceeding 50 hectares (approxima- 
tely 125 acres), thus being, according to Swedish 
conceptions, large estates. The number of peas- 
ant-farms, comprising from 10 to 50 hectares, 
is 88,000, representing 46 per cent of the entire 
cultivated land. The vast majority of the Swe- 
dish farms, however, consist of small holdings, 
some of them very small indeed; they number 
over 340,000 and cover 34 per cent of the culti- 
vated land. It should be noted, however, that 
the division of the land varies considerably in 
different parts of Sweden: in the flat country 
in south and central Sweden a large part of the 
cultivated soil is concentrated in large farms. 
Out of the total number of holdings about four- 
fifths are cultivated by the proprietors them- 
selves, the remaining fifth being leased to tenants 
or crofters. 

The total area of Sweden is 41 million hec- 
tares: out of this area 3.7 million hectares (9 
per cent) are cultivated. In addition there are 
1.2 million hectares of meadow and pasture land. 
It should moreover be mentioned that in the 
summer cattle are pastured in the forests. 


ok 
Vegetable produce. The area devoted to the 


cultivation of crops and the output are shown 
in the following table. The figures are for 


1930. 
Area, Crop, 
hectares tons 

Winter wheat ..... 214,365 503,944 
Spring wheat... <= = 47,205 80,353 
Winter ty¢i =. jena 234,730 448,789 
Spring tyese. eens 6,193 8,558 
Barley xs 2 5 seers viens 132,025 239,952 
Onts§ 200s it bate ae 659,029 1,147,531 
Mixed cereals... . 254,703 509.543 
Peas and beans. ... .- 43,705 65,732 
Rotators: srnyern fe yee 135,785 1,799,298 
Sugar beets ... +. - 36,885 1,215,013 
Forage root crops b 1,103,731 3,885,479 
ISL VAS Mae carninangr Oo: 1,388,180 5,044,928 


Pasture grasses . . . - - 125,426 <= 
Green forage crops . . . 134,273 — 
Other planta. Oe), av sys 8,341 == 
Fallow. 1and 0.06 ies aus 245,909 = 


Total cultivated land 3,720,485 — 


During the past ten years there has been a 
very marked change in the relative proportion 
of the cultivation of wheat and rye. From ol- 
den times rye has been the leading cereal in Swe- 
den, whilst the consumption of wheat has been 
smaller than in most countries. But, during the 
last twenty or thirty years, owing to the greater 
purchasing power of the population, there has 
been a tendency to discard the cheaper rye bread 
for the more expensive wheaten bread. Moreover 
the Swedish institutions for the improvement 
of cultivated plants have succeeded in producing 
hardy and productive species of wheat which 
can withstand the rigours of the climate. The 
result has been that wheat has been cultivated 
on a large scale, and in the whole of south and 
central Sweden is now about to oust rye from 
the good soil. In fact, during the past ten years 
the area of wheat cultivation has been increased 
by 120,000 hectares, or approximately doubled, 
whilst the area devoted to the cultivation of rye 
has been reduced by 130,000 hectares. The prin- 
cipal kind of wheat cultivated in Sweden is win- 
ter wheat, but during the last few years spring 
wheat has been grown on a much larger scale. 
Whereas in 1930 the crop of spring wheat was 
only one-seventh of the entire wheat crop, this 
year it is one-fourth. Spring wheat, being 
more glutenous than winter wheat, does 
not require such a large admixture of the 
glutenous American wheat in order to pro- 
duce a flour of good baking quality. A 
continued increase in the production of 
spring wheat will therefore render Sweden more 
independent of imported wheat. In recent years 
the importation of wheat has amounted to 30— 
4o per cent of the total consumption, whereas 
the importation of rye in normal years represents 
only about 20 per cent of the consumption. 

Two kinds of barley are cultivated in Sweden. 
Firstly the two-rowed barley which is grown on 
the best soil in the flat country in the south of 
Sweden, and which is used partly for the pro- 
duction of malt, partly for feeding cattle. Sec- 
ondly the less exacting six-rowed barley, which 
is the principal grain in the north part of Swe- 
den. Owing to the short summer in these norther- 
ly regions other kinds of cereals as a rule do 
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not ripen before the arrival of the frosts of 
autumn. Barley, however, ripens more rapidly 
and can therefore be cultivated in those parts 
with less risk. Indeed barley ripens right up to 
the north of the arctic circle if the summer has 
not been too cold. A considerable part of the 
barley grown in the north of Sweden is used 
for making bread. 

Oats are the cereals which are cultivated on 
the largest scale in Sweden. The area given up 
to the cultivation of oats amounted in 1930 to 
659,000 hectares. The output approximately 
covers the requirements of the country, and 
normally there is no export of oats worth men- 
tioning. As the stock of horses in the country 


is declining owing to the increasing use of auto- 


mobiles, the cultivation of oats has in recent 
years been restricted. 

Throughout the country from Skane up to the 
extreme north potatoes are cultivated on each 
farm in sufficient amount to cover at any rate 
the farmer’s own requirements. Surplus pro- 
duction on a large scale occurs only in the envi- 
rons of the towns and on the sandy soil in the 
south-east of Sweden, where potatoes are culti- 


vated in considerable quantities as raw material 


for the distillation of ‘‘Branntwein” (potato- 
spirit) or the manufacture of starch, or as fod- 
der for the large stock of pigs. 

The cultivation of the sugar beet has under- 
gone marked fluctuations during the past ten 
years. In normal conditions the area devoted 
to it was more than 40,000 hectares, and 
when cultivated on this scale it supplied the 
bulk of Sweden’s requirements of sugar. But, 
owing to the fall in the price of beet sugar entail- 
ed by the importation of cheap cane sugar, the 
cultivation of the sugar beet has in certain years 
been greatly restricted. In 1926, when it had been 
most reduced, the area devoted to it was only 
5,000 hectares. During the last few years it 
has been possible to maintain the domestic cul- 
tivation of the sugar beet only with the aid of 
State subsidies. 

In Sweden about forty per cent of the entire 
area of cultivated land is occupied by grass- 
land. In recent years there has been a distinct 
tendency towards increasing the cultivation of 
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that kind of land. Special interest has been taken 
in the laying down of pasture lands, which, if 
well tended, afford an abundant yield, whilst 
the costs of harvesting are very small. The ex- 
tent to which grass-lands are cultivated in the 
different parts of the country depends on the 
climatic conditions. As grass-lands require the 
least labour of any kind of agricultural soil, they 
are best adapted for the north of Sweden, where 
the farming season is shortest. Hence in the 
extreme north of Sweden up to three-fourths of 
the cultivated soil are under grass. In central 
Sweden, where the climatic conditions are more 
favourable, the area of grass-land is about 40 
per cent, and in Skane it is merely 20 per cent. 

The fertility of the Swedish soil, considering 
the northerly situation of the country, well bears 
comparison with that of other countries. 
Wheat in Sweden yields an output of somewhat 
more than 20 decitonst per hectare. Higher 
figures can indeed be boasted of by countries 
specially favoured by nature, such as Holland 
(28), Belgium (26), Denmark (23) and Gt. Brit- 
ain (23). But Sweden comes in a good fifth, 
far ahead of most European and overseas coun- 
tries. 


Out of the entire output of vegetable produce, 
only one-eighth is directly consumed for human 
food, whilst more than four-fifths are used for 
the feeding of domestic animals. This figure 
indicates clearly the dominant part played in 
Swedish agriculture by the breeding of domestic 
animals. It is in fact in this sphere that Swe- 
dish agriculture has scored its greatest successes. 
The following figures show the size of the stocks 
of domestic animals in 1927, as compared with 


1919: — 


Year 1927 Year 1919 
TLOTSeS a wc wo see 620,300 715,700 
(CRRELS Te ent ear ah oie 2,899,100 2,550,800 
Sheen atv \s ane ts |e 707,800 1,563,700 
Gontsrien 4s 2 eke > 66,300 133,100 
Pipsee ea) wc baw 1,386,800 716,800 
Wousury® ase = meeps 6,852,c00 4,829,000 


1 1 deciton = 100 kg. 
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Amount of animal production. 


Diagram 2. 


During the latter years of the Great War the 
stock of cattle was much reduced owing to the 
great shortage of feeding stuffs. Since then it 
has increased considerably, but is not much lar- 
ger, in numbers, now than before the war. On 
the other hand, owing to better feeding and 
other improvements in cattle-tending, the pro- 
ductivity of the animals has increased very con- 
siderably. The amount of milk per cow, which 
in the years 1911 to 1913 was estimated at 1,790 
kg., has risen to 2,176 kg. for the year 1927. In 
that year the number of cows was 1,874,100, 
so that the total production of milk was 
4,077,000 tons. As the stock of cows has since 
then increased by somewhat more than 10 per 
cent, the production of milk at present may be 
estimated at about 47/, million tons per annum. 

Owing to the high prices of wool during the 
war, sheep were then at a premium and the stock 
increased very considerably. Since then it has 
been reduced to less than half, the number of 
sheep in 1927 being only about 700,000. Much 
the same thing has happened in regard to goats. 
The stock increased temporarily during the war 
and afterwards greatly diminished, the number 
being reduced to merely 66,000. 

The breeding of pigs in recent years has been 
rapidly developing: in 1927 the stock numbered 


Diagram 3. Production and consumption of the 
most important foodstuffs. 


Of the three columns for the different kinds of commodities 
the first signifies the comsumption, the second the production 
within the country and the third the surplus of import or 
export. As regards wheat and rye, the consumption is larger 
than the production and the want is supplied by import; 
as for the animal products the production is larger than the 
consumption and the surplus is exported. 
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1,387,000. In 1930 the number had further in- 
creased to 1,750,000. The largest stocks of pigs 
are on the small farms in the south of Sweden. 

According to an investigation made by the 
Royal Academy of Agriculture, the entire out- 
put of meat in 1927 mounted to 255,000 tons, viz. 
horse flesh 4,000 tons, beef 103,000 tons, mutton 
7,000 tons, pork and bacon 141,000 tons and 
goat’s flesh 130 tons. The production of eggs 
in the same year was estimated at 35,600 tons. 

If, in order to obtain a uniform standard for 
the various animal products, we reckon them 
according to their nutritive value expressed in 
calories, we obtain a total of 3,632,000 million 
calories. How this sum is divided between the 
different products is illustrated by diagram 2, 
which clearly shows the dominant importance of 
the production of milk. It represents no less 
than 72.9 per cent of the entire output of animal 
produce. If we add beef, we shall find that 
four-fifths of the total output are derived from 
cattle. The output of pork and bacon amounts 
to 17.8 per cent and the production of eggs 
merely to 1.2 per cent. 
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By far the greater part of the animal produce 
is consumed within the country. There is, how- 
ever, a rather considerable surplus of certain pro- 
ducts, the bulk of which are exported to England 
and Germany. 

The principal agricultural export is butter, of 
which 27,000 tons were exported in 1930, to a 
value of 70 million kronor, The consumption of 
butter within the country amounts to about 
45,000 tons, corresponding to 7.4 kg. per head, 
besides which there is a considerable production 
of margarine. Out of the entire output of but- 
ter domestic consumption represents 36 per cent 
and exports 64 per cent. Other dairy produce 
plays only a subsidiary part in Swedish foreign 
trade. If we reckon how much milk is consum- 
ed in the production of imported and export- 


ed dairy produce of all kinds, we obtain a net ~ 


export surplus of milk of about 500,000 tons, 
which corresponds to somewhat more than 12 
per cent of the entire production of milk. 

Another big export commodity is pork and 
bacon. During the last few years the export 
surplus has amounted to about 25,000 tons, with 
a value of from 35 to 40 million kronor. In pro- 
portion to the entire domestic production, 
however, the export of pork and bacon was for 
many years rather inconsiderable. As a rule it 
did not amount even to 10 per cent of the output, 
and not till the last few years has it approached 
20 per cent. The export of eggs is likewise small 
in proportion to the domestic production. It 
amounts on an average to some 5,000 tons with 
a value of 8 million kronor, representing 15 per 
cent of the total output. 

If we take all animal produce together, it 
will be found that there is a surplus of exports 
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to a value of about 100 million kronor a year. 
Against this must be set off an import surplus 
of cereals and products thereof to an equivalent 
amount. The two main branches of agricultu- 
ral production thus seem to balance one another 
exactly. It should be noted, however, that in 
order to maintain this production considerable 
quantities of various agricultural requirements 
have to be imported, notably concentrated cattle 
food to the value of '30 million kronor and arti- 
ficial manures to the value of 25 million kronor. 


The general trend of Swedish agricultural 
production and the part it plays in the national 
economy is best illustrated by comparison 
with Denmark. In that country, since the heavy 
fall in the prices of cereals in the eighteen- 
eighties, agriculture has been systematically con- 
centrated on the development of a high-class pro- 
duction of animal produce on an industrial scale. 
This production is very largely based on the im- 
portation of foreign feeding stuffs, and the bulix 
of the produce is exported. In Sweden also, as 
previously shown, the breeding of domestic ani- 
mals has rapidly developed during the last 
twenty or thirty years, but alongside of this the 
cultivation of cereals is maintained as an inde- 
pendent branch of production. Swedish agricul- 
ture is thus more diversified. Its principal mis- 
sion will be to provide the domestic market with 
its requirements of both vegetable and animal 
produce. Such a development is compatible with 
the variety of natural conditions in this wide- 
stretched country, and is moreover deliberately 
encouraged. by measures taken by the Swedish 
Authorities. 


Khe 
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SWEDEN’S BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
PAYMENTS IN - THE YEARS 1922 10a 


The estimates of Sweden’s balance of payments accurate nor so complete as they could have 
drawn up by the Swedish Board of Trade in desired. In default of reliable statistics for 
response to the request of the League of Na- some of the items, they have had to content 
tions are summarized in the table below. The themselves with collecting such information as 
Board have taken care to point out that the could be procured from companies, experts, etc. 
data on which the figures are based are not so It should moreover be noted that, in certain 


Sweden’s Balance of International Payments in the Years 1922 to 1930. 


(In millions of kronor.) 


1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 1928'| 1929 | 1930 


| Goods 


a De 
| 

| Beports: 2. jew jee 7 eee neemesme tm [tte 0 ea a 41,261 |+1,359 |+1,419 |+1,617 |+1,57 41,813 | +1,550 

LY Tmports ijt) agg See ee —1,118 |—1,294 |—1.425 |—1,446 —1,489 |—1,584 |—1,708 |—1,772 |—1,004 | 


Balance of trade|+ 33 |— 152 |— 164 |— 87 |= 7o|\+ 33 |— 13937|+. 41 |= Es 


| Various invisible items. | 


| Freight receipts after deducting expendi- | 
ture for coal, oil etc. in foreign ports| +120 | +142 | +142] +149) + 169 | +183 | +183 | +205 | +189 
Remittances of Swedish Americans to 


| home country. . NTS Vee BO 307i) 33 35 hE 35 he Bo a Sule 
| Income (inclusive of profit) from Swedish 

capital abroad. . 416 | + 20| +221 + go] #32 | + 48 | 4 60 | tro") eazeg 
| Interest and dividends on Swedish securi- 

ties abroad . . . Eee fallpe oan tye cea | (tee oY ORS Ten on 757| — go? 
| Interest paid to foreign counteies on 

| foreign holdings in Sweden. . . Le yOs) 9 ee ee ee a ae S| Bee 


| Expenditure of Swedish travellers abroad 
| (after deducting expenditure of foreign 
travellers im Swedem) ‘GbG:tore te soy toll 243 deer 5 eee OU ee ee a ea 28''| =" 30 uh meee 


Total of various invisiole items (mett)| + 80 | +150 +158 | +165 | +191 | +213 | +215 +2407; +214 


Nett total of goods and various invisible 
| items\| +113) — 2| — 6| + 78| +121 +246 | + 82 | +2817} + 100° 


Transfers of capital. 


Sale to foreign countries of Swedish | 


| + securities . . + 34> + 33] +100} + 84) +190" as tee 
Sale to foreign countries of foreign securities AAC Tete Sri age STA Fate 28 + 61 + ok + 38) + a 
Other, non-specified, influx of capital eon inate +205 | + 67| + 90%) + 20? 
Repurchase of Swedish securities . . .| — 50 | — 40) = 263 22 aed = 30) | — 56 | — 95 | —130 
Purchase of foreign securities . . . Mie) i ee PA eee | es 84.| —177 | —134 | —1i2 —405? 
Other, non-specified, efflux of capital |) = 20s TS Ore 5 Oe ee al 50: | 185) fo 807; — 252 
| 

Total transfers of capital (nett)| — 80} — 30} + 18 | — 32| + 16| +109 | —183 —3427 

Gold, silver and coin (nett). + 32) —I1 oo 18: | SB ST, oe UE ea 13 | = 1) ae 

Allowance for incomplete or doubtful data| — 05 | + a — 30| — 43| —138| —354 | +1141 —2371 +245 
* In’ 1928 there were lengthy stoppages of work in some of Sweden’s principal export industries. — * Specification in 
returns on a different basis from that of the years 1922 to 1927. — ? Inclusive of remittances to distressed persons in ex- 


belligerent countries. 
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cases, the figures for the »non-specified» influx 
or efflux of capital only give the net result 
of the movements and that the total turnover of 
capital has, therefore, been larger than is shown 
by the table. 

Those items in the balance of payments which 
may be taken to be, relatively speaking, most 
accurate are the net balance of trade and “vari- 
ous invisible items”. These figures are of spe- 
cial interest as they represent actual receipts 


-and expenditure, whereas the other items are 


merely transfers of capital. Setting aside for 
the moment the visible balance of trade, it will 
be seen that during the last eight years Sweden 
has had a favourable balance ranging between 
150 and 240 million kronor. This signifies that 
the country might have had an over-balance of 
visible imports of the stated magnitude without 
incurring any indebtedness to foreign countries. 

In reality, however, Sweden’s position has 
been much more favourable than this. It will in 
fact be observed that foreign trade and »various 
invisible items», taken together, have shown a 
very considerable balance to the credit of Swe- 
den ever since 1925. According to the estimates 
made by the Board of Trade, this surplus 
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averaged approximately 150 million kronor a 
year for the last six years. The figure should 
also indicate the magnitude of the net export 
of capital. 

In view of the large dimensions which the 
movements of capital from Sweden to foreign 
countries and vice versa have now assumed, it 
has evidently been a matter of no small dif fi- 
culty to procure detailed information regarding 
transfers of capital. Some statistics are indeed 
available in regard to imports and exports of 
securities, but our knowledge of other financial 
transactions is, for obvious reasons, rather de- 
fective. 

As in 1930 the general economic depression 
chiefly affected the leading export industries, 
the balance of trade for that year was the least 
favourable that Sweden has had for the last 
five years, setting aside 1928.* It will be ob- 
served, however, that foreign trade together 
with »various invisible items» nevertheless 
showed a balance of 100 million kronor to the 
credit of Sweden. 


1 That year was marked by protracted stoppages of work in 
the leading export industries. 
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THE FINANCIAL CRISIS AND THE RATES OF INTEREST 


The two tables published below are intended The countries included in the tables have been 
to show the fluctuations in the rates of interest | arranged in two groups, countries possessing a 
‘n a number of countries with special reference free currency and countries on a gold standard. 
to the aggravation of the financial crisis during It should be noted, however, that in the last- 
the last few months. This crisis, as we know, mentioned group Germany holds a ‘somewhat 
has had a marked effect on the rates of interest | unique position owing to the severe restrictions 
for both short-term and long-term loans. We on transactions in foreign exchange. The fact 
foresee the objection that the yield on Govern- that the financial crisis reached Germany two 
ment bonds is not a fair index of the interest on | months earlier than other countries and even at 
long-term loans. But if industrial bonds were that date rendered it necessary to adopt re- 
taken as a basis, it would, on the other hand, strictive measures in the money and foreign ex- 
be more difficult to find commensurable bond change markets is strikingly shown by the 
loans. changes in the German bank rate. 


Official rates of discount and yield of Government bonds in a number of countries. 
(At the end of the month) 


i 


| 1929 1930 Ne we 
| 
| Max, | Date |) June|] Jan. | Feb. | March| April) May | June | July Aug, | Sept. | Oct 
See ee ee es 

Rates of discount i | | | 75/30 

| Weamerk teases agen 5.50 | 27/9/2121] 4.00 |} 3.50 | 3-50 | 3-50 | 3.50 | 3.50 | 3.50 | 3.50] 3.50| 6.00 | 6.00 
| England Rear ic. aes 6.50 | ?7/o—3°/x0 koe 3.00 3-00 zee 3.00 | 2.50 | 2.50 .50 .50| 6.00 6.00 
Binlandis <3; = Geet os 7.00 | */1-3*/12|) 6.50 |} 6.00 00 00 | 6.00 | 6.00 | 6.00 .00 .00| 6,00 | 9.00 
Norway 2 6 > eeu 6.00 | 2?7/9-7*/11 |] 4.50 || 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00] 4.00 8.00 | 7.007 
Sweden... ... =| 5.50 | 27/g-*/z2]] 3.50 |] 3-50 | 3-00 | 3.00 | 3.00 | 3.00 | 3.00 | 4.00) 4.00 8.00 | 7.00% 
France . «© « . +... -50 | 7/x-3"/22|| 2.50 || 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00] 2.00] 2.00 | 2.50 
JOP RSs te eaytp olektenty oer 00 | %/s-2°/z0|] 2.50 || 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00} I.ge | 1.50] 1.50) 1.50) 1.50} 3.50 
Holland. ....... 5.50. | 25/3-3*/10|] 3.00 || 2.50 | 2.50 | 2.50 | 2.50 | 2.00 | 2,00 | 2.00] 2.00] 3.00 | 3.00 
Switzerland ...... 3.50 | 7/s-3%/12|| 3.00 || 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2,00 | 2.00] 2.00) 2.00 | 2.00 
Germany” | 6. « aos 7.50 | 5/4—*/x2|| 4.00 || 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | §.00 | 7.00 | 15.00) 10.00 | 8.00 | 8.00 

| | } : 

Yield of Government | ae 7. 
bonds | | | month 
Denmark... 1... 5.30 | Sept. | 4.73 |) 4.62 | 4.52 | 4.53 | 454 | 455 | 453 | 465| 4-65] * | 5.14 
England... .-... 5.02 Sept. 4.60 || 4.41 59 54 | 4.40 | 4.23 | 4.23 -49| 463] 5.14 | 4.88 
inland) gic 3 © isie cas Feud) Oct. 7:22 \| 7.23 89 .80 | 7.11 | 7.24 | 7.56 14| 7.81 = 9.298 
INGryay ate es cee tee 5.33 Oct, 5.05 || 4.67 | 4.67 | 4.70 | 4.71 | 4.50 | 4.51 | 4.62 4.69 2 5-17 
Siveden in. ees 4.79 | April 4.39 || 4.43 | 4.24 | 4.27 | 4.25 | 4.23 | 4.19 | 4.41) 4.42) - 4.76 
RATICE Tt ts causes 0 4.58 | Feb. 3.76 || 3.69 | 3-67 | 3-68 | 3.63 | 3.65 | 3.70 . 3.66| 3.63| 3.87 | 3.80 
U.S. 7 ee cha 3.80 | March 3.29 || 3.41 | 3.37 | 3-32 | 3.26 | 3.18 | 3.23 | 3.25 | 3.25 | 3.52 | 3.56% 
Switzerland 9. 6S a is 4.77 | March || 4.52 || 4.27 | 4.31 | 3-87 | 3.89 3.80 | 3.37 3.84| 3-731 4.42 | 4.14 


; ™ The rate was reduced to 6 % on the 19th Oct. 1931. — 7 Stock exchange closed. — 3 Before the raising of the 
discount rate on the 12th October. — ‘4 Before the raising of the discount rate on the 15th October. 
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The tables do not require much comment, but 
it may be useful to draw attention to certain 
facts. The suspension of the gold standard, as 
we know, entailed drastic increases in the bank 
rates of the countries in question, whilst the 
countries on a gold standard, at first kept their 
bank rates unchanged. The result was a wide 
difference in the bank rates, ranging from 1'/, 
per cent in the United States to 8 per cent in 
Sweden and some other countries. Setting aside 
the Finnish and German bank rates, this dif- 
ference has been reduced by the lowering of the 
bank rate within the first-mentioned group and 
the raising of the rate within the last-mentioned 
group; but the difference is still inordinately 
large. 

_ The rates of interest on bonds, on the other 
hand, show a different tendency. In Switzer- 
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land, for example, the fall of the prices of bonds 
in September was as marked as in England. But 
during the first part of October the prices of 
bonds recovered much in the same way as on 
the British market. Even in France and the 
United States a considerable fall in the prices 
of bonds was recorded, In both countries, how- 
ever, the yield on bonds showed greater stability: 
indeed in America prices showed in October 
actually a falling tendency, indicating that the 
investing public, as a deduction from the efflux 
of gold, had anticipated the recent increase in 
the bank rate. 

The general tendency is apparently towards 
a levelling-down of the marked disparity in the 
rates of interest in different countries, In this 
respect the yield on bonds is a more sensitive 
index than the bank rate. 
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THE ECGONOMIGSSL EU Aa Dar THE THIRS 
OUARTLE RSS arr 3a 


Since Sweden on the 28th September, 1931, 
found herself constrained to abandon the gold 
standard, thus following the example set by Gt. 
Britain a week before, the economic situation 
in this country has, of course, completely 
changed. There is a widespread feeling of un- 
certainty. This, however, is due not so much 
to purely internal conditions, as to the general 
insecurity and the uncertainty regarding the 
settlement of the international problems con- 
nected with reparations and war debts. 

Moreover the full significance of England 
having suspended the gold standard can scarcely 
be made clear till after the General elections 
in that country. Not until then can we expect 
to be enlightened as to whether British monetary 
policy will aim at a stabilization of the pound 
sterling in relation to gold, or in relation to com- 
modity prices. 


Employment in the industry. 


It is the latter course that has been adopted 
by Sweden. The aim of Swedish monetary pol- 
icy has been declared to be to maintain the pur- 
chasing power of the Swedish krona unchanged. 
This implies the intention that Sweden shall no 
longer be carried along in the long-continued fall 
of prices which has been so disastrous for the 
world. 

On the other hand, any tendency towards in- 
flation is to be suppressed. During the week im- 
mediately succeeding that in which England had 
abandoned the gold standard the Riksbank had 
twice raised the bank rate, thus bringing up the 
rate from 3}/, to6 %. When'Sweden in her turn 
suspended the gold standard, the bank rate was 
raised to 8 %. The adoption of this high rate, 
which marks a record in the history of the Riks- 
bank, was, of course, to be regarded as signi- 
fying the determination of the Riksbank not to 


. 


Estimated 
Number of The curve represents the supply of labour? as stated by the Labour Office (scale right). degree of 
workinghours The columns signify the number of working-hours in the industry (scale left). employmet 
1920 1924 1922 1923 jis24 i 1926 tear 0 lites een “T1930 Very good 
I 000 000 Good 

750 000 \ IN) |Baaenoe pare ee LI No Medium 

500 000 Nt Less good 
250 000 Bad 


1 The season variations have been eliminated. 
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Price Index of the Board of Trade. Export of Sweden. 
Upper line = all goods. A Ee 


~ [7926 7927 7925 


Lower line = raw products. 
(Average 1913 = 100.) 


150 


a) 
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Export of Paper Pulp. | 


(Estimated air-dry weight in 1,000 tons.) | 


71928 7929 | 
era ae ee f 


(1,000 m‘%.) | 


Index Numbers for Shares of 12 typical 
Swedish Industrial Compantes. 


Clearing Turnover of the Riksbank 


in milliards of Kr. 


(Mill. kr.) 


Import of Coal and Coke. 


(1,000 tons.) 


Millions of Axle-Kilometers travelled by 
Loaded Goods Trucks on the State Railways. 


In diagrams containing both dotted and solid lines, 
moying 12 months’ averages, 


the former indicate the original figures and the latter the | 
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shrink even from the most drastic measures, 
should they be found necessary for the regula- 
tion of the currency. The inordinately high 
bank rate was lowered to 7 % as from the 8th 
October and to 6 % as from the 19th October. 

How far rises in prices have occurred during 
the time in which Sweden has had a paper cur- 
rency, is at the time of writing unknown. We 
are, however, informed by experts that there 
has been no noticeable speculation in a rise of 
prices either on the part of the dealers or on 
that of the general public. Sweden has in fact 
been reaping the benefit of the largely success- 
ful monetary policy pursued by the Riksbank on 
previous occasions when the country had a paper 
currency. When the change in the monetary 
system took place, the general public were not 
scared, but preserved perfect equanimity. 

As in the case of Gt. Britain, Sweden’s prin- 
cipal motives for abandoning the gold standard 
were a negative balance of trade and the sud- 
den withdrawals of foreign capital. During the 
months from June to September inclusive the 
holdings of foreign banks in Swedish banks 
dwindled from 343 to 66 million kronor. This 
is about the minimum amount required by for- 
eign countries as a holding in kronor for the 
financing of regular business. 

After the lapse of a few days from Sweden’s 
suspension of the gold standard, the fluctuations 
in the rates of exchange have been comparatively 
small. Thus during the fortnight from the 5th 
to the 17th October the rate of exchange for the 
pound sterling varied between kr. 16.60 and 
kr. 16.90, which is equivalent to an agio of from 
7 to g per cent in favour of the Swedish krona. 
Immediately before Sweden abandoned the gold 
standard the pound sterling had an exchange 
value of about kr. 14.50, the agio in favour of 
the Swedish krona being thus about 25 per cent. 
The outcome of the new situation is that Swed- 
ish exporters who had sold in pounds sterling 
have been saved a loss of roughly 15 per cent. 

The change in the monetary system is of too 
recent date to enable us to judge its effect on 
Swedish industries. The situation in the leading 
export industries before that event was tolerably 
satisfactory, as is indicated by the production 
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index published by “Svensk Finanstidning”. In 
August this index kept above the figure 100, 
which represents the average for the years 1923 
to 1924. The average for the first eight months 
of 1921 is 112, which comes up to the level for 
the same period in 1927, whereas the correspond- 
ing index numbers for 1929 and 1930 were 136 
and 138 respectively. Though productivity, and 
consequently also the demand for labour, has 
been better maintained in the home industries, 
the figures for unemployment in the trade unions 
are at a higher level than at any time since the 
beginning of 1923. 

If we now confine ourselves to the third 
quarter of the year, we shall find that the posi- 
tion in the Swedish industrial world, as a whole, 
ss not as unsatisfactory as might have been ex- 
pected. The situation in the timber industry, 
whose market has been greatly reduced by Rus- 
sian competition, is indeed precarious. In the 
iron and steel industry the exports have like- 
wise shown a very marked decrease; on the 
other hand, the consumption on the home mat- 
ket has been fairly well maintained. But if we 
pass to the wood pulp and paper industries, it 
will be found that the export figures are more 
satisfactory, and indeed bear comparison with 
those of preceding years. Furthermore the lead- 
ing machine shops appear to have maintained, 
and indeed probably to have increased, their ex- 
ports. For, despite a presumably continued fall 
of prices, the value of the exports of machinery 
has remained practically unchanged during the 
first three quarters of the year. 

The adoption of a paper currency, of course, 
tends to facilitate Swedish exports. It is parti- 
cularly likely to stimulate exportation to coun- 
tries possessing a gold currency. In fact, /ae- 
cording to reports from the timber market, the 
sales of wood goods, especially to France and 
Holland, were more animated in October than 
they had been for some time past. It should be 
noted, however, that the situation on this market 
had already shown a tendency to improvement 
at the beginning of September. As regards wood 
pulp, purchasers appear to have adopted a more 
cautious attitude; American customers in parti- 
cular have been waiting for reductions in prices 
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as a consequence of the change in the rate of ex- 
change for the krona. Owing to the deprecia- 
tion of the pound sterling, Swedish trade with 
Gt. Britain has not been on a large scale. 

The Stockholm stock exchange was closed 
from the 21st September to the 8th October in- 
clusive. The reduction of the bank rate on the 
day before the reopening of the Exchange made 
it perfectly obvious that the inordinately high 
rate had been intended to be of quite a tem- 
porary character. Indeed after the lapse of a 
few days the stock exchange indicated that a 
further reduction of the rate was anticipated. 

We give below our usual index for the quota- 
tions (in percentage of par) of shares in banking 
companies and typical Swedish industrial com- 
panies: 

Number 


of com- 74/3 *5/4 "5/5 75/6 *5/7 *4/s 
panies 


Machine Industries . 5 


Timber and Pape In- 
dustries 


123 114 100 94 99 94 71 74 


148 132 112 108 110 110 94 86 


Combined Industries 
(Timber and Iron) 5 


Total above Com- 
fanies .... 12 


120 112 105 101 103 102 85 91 


131 119 105 lor 104 102 83 84 


Banking Companies 4 245 233 225 210 212 211 186 157 


As regards industrial shares the situation in 
the middle of October was, broadly speaking, 
unchanged as compared with the preceding 
month. The fall in the prices of the shares 
of the wood and wood pulp industries was in 
fact counterbalanced by rises in other industrial 
shares. On the other hand the prices of bank 
shares, which had long been comparatively un- 
affected by the general fall, had been reduced 
considerably. Nevertheless these shares were ap- 
proximately at twice as high a level as that of 
industrial shares. Those Swedish shares which 
are quoted also on foreign stock exchanges are 
not included in the above index. Towards the 
end of the past quarter they had fallen owing to 
bear transactions, to new bottom prices. In the 
first half of October, however, the prices re- 
covered somewhat. 

The fluctuations on the bond market are il- 
lustrated by the following table showing the 
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changes in the yield on 
ative Swedish bonds: 


a number of represent- 


Number 1931 
Issued by ofbond May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
loans 

Swedish Government 8 4.09 3.94 4.03 4.30 4.39 4.58 
Mortgage Banks, etc. 7 4.16 4.02 4.14 4.48 4.52 4.71 
Municipalities... § 4.29 4.26 4.27 447 4.50 4.77 
Industrial Companies 5 4.87 4.87 4.88 4.98 5.13 5.27 
Total Loans 25 4.30 4.21 4.28 4.52 4.59 4.79 


Note. The figures are for the middle of the month. 


The bond market has been considerably af- 
fected by foreign purchases and sales. During 
the second quarter up to about midsummer 
extensive purchases of “gilt-edged securities”, 
especially State and mortgage bank bonds, were 
made by foreign countries. During the general 
financial crisis of the following months these 
securities were sold back to Sweden on a large - 
scale, so that the prices steadily fell. In fact 
in August and September mortgage bank bonds 
were sold at prices which gave a higher yield 
than that of municipal bonds — a very unusual 
occurrence. This may perhaps have been due to 
the wholesale sale of mortgage bonds by for- 
eign holders. 

The fall in the prices of bonds during the past 
quarter corresponded on an average to a */, per 
cent rise in the yield. After the reopening of 
the stock exchange it took some days before the 
prices of bonds, which had been disturbed by the 
interruption of stock exchange business, re- 
covered stability. The large offers of bonds 
from abroad, expected in some quarters, were 
not forthcoming. The market was firm. In- 
deed there was a general rise in the prices of 
bonds in anticipation of the further reduction of 
the bank rate in the middle of the month. 

The new issues of bond loans during the 
quarter were by no means numerous. The prin- 
cipal issues were the following: 


Rate of Nominal Issue 
Issued by interest amount price 
in % in kronor in % 
Sandvikens Jernverks AB... . § 12,000,000 100 
Mo och Domsj6 AB... .. «+ § 4,000,0CO0 100 
The Residential Mortgage Bank 
of Sweden| (aie as 5 4/4 20,000,000 Not 


open for public subscription 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


Net Claims of Banks on Abroad 


million kronor 
(End of month) 


Riksbank 


|Commercial banks! 


The Riksbank’s 


Stock of Gold 
(million kr.) 


Stock of Gold and 


Abroad 
(million kr.) 


Batti ts 5s 


| 


1930 1931 | 1929 1930 | 1931. 
| 


236 | 370 | 277 | 302 | 132 
233 | 352 | 269 | 278 | 152 
261 | 302 | 241 | 260 | 114 
243 | 341 | 262 280 | 133 
353 | 296 | 277 | 234 | 76 

280 | 259 | 228 | 20 
389 | 295 | 275 | 152 | 42 
367 | 200 | 270 205 46 
207 | 130 
348 | 125 | 3tl | 107 | 17% 
397 | 33 | 3411 181 | 231 


368 | 126 | 312 | 195 178 | 


398 | 327 | 181 
392 | | 307 | 172 
390 | | 318 | 164 
393 | 317 | 172 


Total 
1929 1930 1931 
475 | 538 | 502 
467 | 511 | 504 
430 | 521 416 
457 | 523 | 474 
462 | 589 | 372 
442 | 586 | 300 
470 | 541 | 337 
458 | 572 | 336 
49i | 565 | 35! 
515 | 545 | 297 
562 | 578 | 264 
523 | 503 | 304 
559 | 579 
562 | 564 
583 | 554 
568 | 506 


1930 | 1931 1929 | 1930 1931 | 1929 


244 | 241 434 | 480 | 611 | 469 
244 | 240 | 433 | 477 | 592 | 472 
244 | 240 | 424 | 505 | 542 | 494 
244 | 240 | 430 487 | 582 | 478 
243 | 240 | 420 | 598 | 536 | 486 
243 | 239 | 417 | O01 | $19 | 492 
243 | 238 | 429 | 632 | 533 | 518 
243 | 239 | 422 | 610 | 529 | 499 
243 | 238 | 441 | 603 | 459 | 500 
242 | 230 | 446 | 590 | 355 | 514 
242 | 199 | 403 | 039 | 232 | $44 
242 | 222 | 450 | 610 | 349 | 519 


242 473, 640 529 
242 496 | 634 54° 
241 s10 | 631 | ~ | 540 
242 493 | 635 530 


The figures comprise balances with foreign banks 
and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less 
amounts due to foreign banks 


At end of month. 


Rates of Exchange. 


The Ravk's banks 


OQ wo tra tie mis (Monthly Averages) 


age 8 (Average) 


London 
Kr. for £ 1 


New York 
Kr. for $ 1 


Kr. for 100 francs 


Paris Berlin 
Kr. for 100 Rmk 


1930 1931 | 1929 


18.142 | 18.138 | 18.141 | 3.741% 
18.157 | 18.127 | 18.151 | 3.7429 
18.170 | 18.110 | 18.146 | 3.7446 
18.156 | 18.125 | 18.146 | 3.7429 
18.175 | 18.096 | 
18.155 | 18.114 | 18.147 | 3.7432 
18.117 | 18.099 | 18.152 | 3.7372 
18.149 | 18.103 | 18:150 | 3.7419 
18.102 | 18.101 | 18.148 | 3.7322 
18.104 | 18.116 | 18.160 | 3.7338 


_ 
oo 
” 
vi 
_ 


3-7453 


3.7256 | 3-7378 
3.7289 | 3-737? 
| 3.7248 | 3.7362 
3.7264 | 3-737! 
3.7215 | 3-7360 
3.72384 | 3-7319 
3.7262 | 3.7322 
3.7254 | 3-7334 
3.7214 | 3-7371 
3.7206 | 37395 


E 930 193 I 1929 


14.636 | 14.667 | 88.841 89. 
14.609 | 14.642 | 88.856 88. 


4 Refers to the nominal rate of the private bank 


N. B- England abandoned the gold standard on the 21th Sept, 


18.103 | 18.097 | 18.159%) 3.7346 | 3.7232 | 3.7370" 14.643 | 14.6733) 88.940 | 88.721 
18.103 | 18.105 | 3-7335 | 3-7217 14.654 88.945 | 88.311 
18.144 | 18.099 | 16,804 | 3.7267 | 3.7259 | 4-33 4 14.639 | 17.504 | 88.994 88.704 
18.151 | 18.104 | 3.7216 | 3.7290 14.663 | 89.066 | 88.860 
18.105 | 18.105 | 3.7095 | 3.729% 14.673 | 88.848 | 88.915 
18.133 | 18.103 3.7193 | 3.7280 14.658 | | 88.969 | 88.326 

18.1595 3.7315 14.6196 88.8889 

* Refers to the period 1—13 July. — 7 Refers to the petiod 2—31 August. — 3 Refers to the period 1—19 Sept. 4 


s on the 15th October. 


and Sweden on the 28th Sept. 1931, 


Net Claims on | Note Circulation a 


14.668 | 14.676 | 88.943 | 89.015 


14.638 | 14.662 | 88.880 88.982 
14.606 | 14.629 | 88.817 88.849 
14.645 | 14.616 | 88.979 | 88.979 
14.642 | 14.634 | 89.132 | 88.878 
14.631 | 14.626 | 88.976 88.902 
14.662 | 14.681 | 88.949 | 88.832 | 
14.656 | 14.676 | 88.947 | 88.884 
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Sweden’s Economic Position. 


Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 


Commercial banks | ctan tae anhiastn Shares sold 
Loans Bills Redis- Clearing Swedish ea ,||08 the Stockholm 
Deposits Anal Bille sediscoun: counted | (million kr.) AAS ea) peste Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) ted (million kr.) (million kr.) | ah (1000 kr.) 
| — | —— = as | 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 1931 | 1 | 1929 | 1930 1931 || 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 
Jan... . - - - || 3530] 3600] 3731 |-4285 | 4431 4565 | 165 sae 89 | 2108 | 2283 | 2450|| 169 | 166 | 128 | 2261 | 1894 | 1752 
Feb. eee 36 3621 | 3707 | 4304 198 4578 | 167 s 108 158 1828 pe 167 171 | 128 teen pasa ae 
|} March . . - . 1/3540) 3656] 3701 | 4360 | 4509 4054 230 | 157 | 154 | 1848| 2136) 2140} 168 | 166 | 131 | 1688 | 2227 | 2740 | 
ey arecsxc) 3532 | 3626 | 3713 | 4316 | 4473 | 4599 187 | 156 | 117 | 1847 | 2082| 2144| 168 | 168 129 | 1823 | 2172 2228 | 
eile. ce ss 3524 | 3692 | 3061 | 4332 | 4447 | 4702 | 209 | 91 151 | 2014 | 2270] 2155 || 166 167 | 119 | 1106 | 3316 | 303 
US 3469 | 3661 | 3642 | 4347 | 4432 | 4753 | 231 56 | 191 | 1928| 2042 | 2265) 167 | 158 | 105 | 1365 7 Q | 2128 | 
Wye cS 3462 | 3648 | 3631 | 4392 | 4479 | 4735 262 | 71 | 218 | 1826 2188 2176|| 165 | 151 | tor | 932| 1885 | 2664 
||” WF (Average) | 3485 | 3607 | 3645 | 4357 | 4453 | 4730 234 | 73 187 1923 | 2167 | 2198|| 166 | 159 | 108 | 1134 | 2293 | 2608 
We 3530 | 3722 | 3683 | 4370 | 4451 4716| 191 | 14 | 200 | 2235 | 2297 2206|| 170 | 151 | 104 | 1401 | 859 | 2402 | 
Bae 3530 | 3709 | 3650 | 4399 | 4524/4771 | 202 | 30 | 270 | 1837) 2062 | 1790 178 | 146 | 102 | 1391 | 1454) 1741 | 
i 3563 | 3737 | 3070 | 4420 | 4530 | 4797) 212 | 25 382 | 2012) 2118 | 1880] 177 | 140 83 | 1290 | 1351 | 2808 | 
TI (Average) | 3541 | 3723 | 3670 | 4396 | 4504 4761 | 202 | 25 | 284 2028 | 2159 | 1979 | 175 | 146 | 96 | 1360 | 1221 | 2317, 
(ul aa 3561 | 3708 4434 | 4532 176 | 17 | 2260 | 2335 175 | 136 | 84 | 2706) 1412 | 
Se 2 3521 | 3060 4424 | 4524 Noy || {SI 2151 | 2069 170 | 131 2731 | 1297 | 
ft Des 3481 | 3031 4420 | 4634 251 | 107 2359 | 2301 166 | 134 1276 | 2041 
TV (Average) || 3521 | 3606 4426 | 4503 198 | 83. 2257 | 2235 170 | 132 2238 | 1583 
Total amounts passed|| _ . : Averages per 
Notes The figures refer to end of month Pee aoe as ee hae Stock ee 
holmand Gothenburg)) business day, 


Rates of Interest and Price Level. 


i] i | 


| \| | | 
Rediscount Rate Effective Yield of Bonds Ee soacaeas obteadey a a Cost of Living . 
i of the Riksbank (%) | (1913 = 100) | Index 
() ? (July 1914 = 100)| 
Govt. Loans‘) | Industrial Loans*) All Goods | oe) Materials : . 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 || 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1929 | 1930 | 1931 || 1929 1930 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 1930 1931 | 
| : | | | | | | 
| VJamess 2... 45 | 45 | 35 4.64 4.36) 4.07] 5.05 | 4.93 | 4.89) oe 13T LIS Ego 125 | 111 || 170 | 167 | 161 | 
| \Beb. . 4.5 | 4.5 | 3.03] 4.63] 4.27] 4.06| 5.06) 4.92 4.85 || 145 | 128 | 114 | 143:| 122 | IIT = . : 
| | March 4.5 | 4.10| 3.0 |] 4-64] 4.22) 4.07] 5-07} 4.93 4.87 || 144 | 125 | 113 | 141 118 | 170 || 
| TfAveraze) 4.50| 4.37| 3-18|| 4.64| 4.28] 4.07] 5.06) 4.93 4.87) 144 | 1 114 | 141 | 122 | WIT | 
WD . 4.5 | 3.53| 3-0 || 4-64] 4.22] 4-10] 5.07) 4-91 4.38 || 141 | 124 | 112 | 136 118 | 110 || 171 | 165 | 160 
4.5 | 3-5 | 3-0 || 4-55 | 4-30] 4.09 5.07 | 4.89] 4-85 |) 140 | 123 | IIt 134 | 117 TOG: | sm) 8 eh 
4.5 | 3.5 | 3:0 |) 4-56| 4.30] 3-94] 5-07] 4.90 4.85 || 139 | 123 | 110 | 134 116 | 107 || - - Sak aes 
4.50} 3.51) 3.0 || 458] 4.27] 4.04 5.07) 4.90| 4.86] 140 123 WW | 135 | 147 | 109 | 
4.5 | 3.5 | 3.03|| 4.55| 4-32 | 4-03| 5-06] 4.91 | 4.88] 140 | 121 110 | 136 | 115 | 106 | 169 164 |°158 | 
45 | 3-5 | 40 || 453| 4-27] 430| 5.06] 489] 4.98) T41 | 121 | 109 EGO WP T4n | Po oe PT 
4.63 | 3.5 | 4.70] 4-53] 4-22] 4.39 5.05 | 4.87] 5.13} 140 | 119 | 107 | 132 | 114 | I0T : Jd a gly 
4-54) 3-50) 3-91 || 4.54 4.26) 4.24 5.06 | 4.89] 5.00 | 140 | 120 | 109 | 135 114 | 104, 
Ree We Bie 4.58 | 4.07| 4.58] 5.06] 4.85) 5.27) 138 | 118 | 131 | 114 | 170 | 163 
AP ae eo 4.51 | 4.11 | 5.04 | 4.86 Henge | E17 131 | 14 ars : 
f.20:|! 3.5 4.49 | 4.18 5.03 | 4.84 | 13 eee 130 | 114 } 
5-40 | 3.50 | 4:-53| 4-121 | 5.04 | 4351 i} 130° ie | W3r | 114 | Lx 
. | : : | 
Calculated on market prices at | Calculated on prices tuling at | Refers to end 
Monthly averages middle of months middle of months | of quarters 


__ ——— 


Trade and Industry. 


SxeanvDINAVISKA KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Foo r ¢ ig 0 Trade Export of Forest Products 
(million kr.) 
Excess of Imports|sawn and Planed fund 
Import | Export ie ee Wood Goods Paper, Rue Putcheste 
arts 2 1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 tons 
1929 | 1930 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 || 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 
Jan. . : | 123 | 137 | 103 | 110 | 112 83 | —13|—25|—20} 44) 31 4 94.4| 110.7] 110.0 335 40.6| 30.3 
Feb. : x88 | 127 | 102 |* 78 | 100 | 67 | —10| —27)| —35 SOT 3H| eal, *30.7| 36.7| 26.1|*28.0/ 39.3) 31.2) 
March . . . .|™ Qo | 131 | 112 *96.| 109 | 65 | + 6| —22| —47|| * 10 16| 10\147.7| 47.4| 25.4|%36.8| 37.6) 28.8 
I (Average) | 100 | 132 | 106 |*95 | 107) 72 | — 6|—25| —34||'22| 21| 14|*59.3 64.9| 53-8) *33-4| 39-2| 30.1 
Aprilia eas | 207 | 149] 12g. || TSO!) 120 15771 57 e202 27| 10) 138.5| 121.8) 57.0; 45.8] 39-6 28.4) 
Navan te Wnts 169 | 154 | 125 | 163 | 160 | 99 |— 6| + 6|—26|; 83]. 12 33 | 202.2] 156.2] 137-1; 42.9| 29.6| 45.6) 
(One gee a ea 140 | 124 | 114 | 169 | 134 | 1OU | +23] +10) —13 138] 12 99 | 175.8| 122.9| 144.7) 34-9 26.2| 36.2) 
Il (Average) || 174 | 142 | 123 161 | 138 | 92 |—13|— 4| —31 85| 92] 47 | 172.2| 133.6, 112.9) 41.2 31.8| 30.7) 
july teen be 139) | TAD | LEZ) 1O9 Nr 38 TCs Oi i3ON Sa 5) eee 129| 116) 95 | 156.0] 145.4) 155.0] 41.1) 32.5 46.2 
Ana, Dee ace 143 | 130 | 117 | 178 | 143 | G84) 635) 13) 40 443 106| 77 | 167.1] 140.6] 137.6| 37-3) 39-5 46.7 
Sent: anche | 172 | 146 | 129 | 180 | 13 99 | + —12} —30|| 137| 86) 56/ 171.1| 159.4 148.5| 40.2] 39.1] 45.1 
IM (Average) | 15% | 139 | 121 176 | 138 | ror | +24| — 1| —20 136| 103| 76 | 164.7) 148.5] 147.0) 39.5) 37-9 40.0} 
Oct eee ae WGee ads 186 | 136 + 9|—15 117} 100 185.5| 142.5 43.9| 37-0 
Nove sa 0 © ||) 1685) sige 175 etal lim) 117) 88 201.8| 188.8 38.1| 37.6 
Dechy yawn ae 161 |. 125 | 159 | 128 —2/+4+ 3 85) 63 210.9| 261.2 43-1} 33-3) 
_IV (Average) || 169 | 137 173 | 132 +5/-5 106} 84! 199.4| 197.5 41.7| 30.0 
Nites | The figures for 1928 and 1929 have been adjusted Petersburg Estimated air-dry 
Se according to the annual statistics standard = 4.67 m® weight 


| 


Export of z Ww: -axle Kilo- 
Export oilron Ore Workshop ESM as Soret ae metres of loaded busi ee ment a 
roduc CkKS 
ne fa ek million kr. (192324 = 100)| Index number jon state Railways () 
| 
| 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1931 || 1929 | 1930 | 1931 193¢ 
| Jan. . 464| 708 363 7.98| 8.89) 6. 31 : é : 
Bebo! Won be kes 438| 646| 300|/*5.66| 9.50] 7.59] 134] 144] 123 33.7| 35.0| 31.0]] 14.6] 13.2 
| March . .. «|| -449| 674] °305|)'9.52| 11.83] 7-76] 135] 149) I22) : - |]* 45.3) 40.6} 36.41] 13.7] 12.3 
| I (Average) | 450| 676| 327||*7-72| 10.07 7.34|| 139 148| 119] 3.25 | 3:26) 2.51 *36.7| 35-7 | 32-1 || 14.4} 13-1 
| April. 2. Sor | 723| 314||\ 12.16) 11.36) 6.66|) 146 149) 120] - . > || 37.7) 36.0] 35.0]| 11.4] 10.8 
| Edie ts ea |1007| 927| 357|| 9.54| 13-24] 8.09|| 130] 140) 93 33-1| 35-5 | 32-3|| 7-7| 8.0 
Rais eke as go4| 803) 459]| 11.83] 9.00] 6.96], 129] 123] 117] - . - || 32.1| 30.7| 31.2] 6.8] 8.0 
| I (Average) || 934| 818| 377)| 12.18] 11.20) 7.24) 135) 137), 110 | 3.47| 3.22 | 2.66|| 34.3| 34-1 | 32.8 8.6) 8.9 
LAjaThy Pew) Sashes 1128| 773| 453|/10.09| 9.77) 7-56|| 129) 130) IO7)| ° ° 34.2| 35-7| 34-2) 0.3 Be 
PAT be) eee 1036] 675| 270] 10.30] 8.74] 6.93]) 133] 120) 103 37.5| 30.3 | 34.8|| 6.1 a 
PS ER Ue 5. bea | goz| 632] 219] 10.41] 9.02| 8.49]) 131) 127 : : 38.0| 36.9 6.7 is 
Il (Average) || 1022| 693| 314] 10.27| 9.18) 7.66) 13% 126 3.51| 2.94 36.6| 36.3 6.4 4 
| Oct. se es oo 511 10.56, 9.65) _. || 134] 126 . : 38.0] 35.1 8.2| 12.2 
NOY) 5. 2 ea) 78 410 10.89| 9.43 137| 120 34.7\ 30.6 10.1 | 15.3 
(iets ys) eee 768 | 470 9.74| 8.27 130| 120 : . 30.2) 27.8 16.3 | 22.9 
| IV (Average) || 776| 464 10.40] 9.12 134| 122 3-43 | 2.77 34.3| 312 11.5 | 16.7 
ae Motors, electr ma- According to The figure 3 “13 : 
Shipments of the hinery, ball Million kilom. ||% of total members| 
Not P ebinet sue Svensk denot 1 
Ss | Gringesberg Co. || bearings, separators, Ear etite an ng iba per month at end of month 


telephones, etc. 


* Navigation greatly hampered owing to ice. 
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SAV.LG SHDIATAS "NOY 


Quotations of Swedish Bonds. — Kursnotierungen fiir schwedische Obligationen. 


October 1931 
Oktober 1931 


rp geen eesenenappepeseneeesenpnerrepeeterheeeseremerts fn eee osspesseeen ee ceeneae teeny 


Quoted on the Stock Exchange 


Swedish 


Bibel ahiex « 
> a> 18440 De fa. « 
an Peek 2 eae 


3'/2 » 1899 ; 


vw vv w 


2 
» » » a Kr. 9080 & 
18 160% . 
1904/06/07 . 


3*/2 >. 
3° /2> 
3°/2 > 
3-6 > 
a 
47/2» 
At/2> 
4'/2> 
4*/2» 
5 » 1923 
> 57/2 »>$-Loanig24.. . 

SVERIGES ALLM. Hypo- 
TEKSBANK 37/2> 1886... 
(Royal Swedish Mort- 3'/2» 1889. . . 
gage Bank) 33/4> 1880. . . 

> 


SILCAG A op ee ie ic 


a eh a ae) eee. 


Ce nL eek Sy BT ee ae 


vwwevywe vw Ye we Yew 


Ce Bra a ue ACen 


> 35a 188304... 
» > 4 » 1878 “par” 
> p> 4 ->nSyouss: ~ 
> > 4 #I8S06RY 
> » Ae WAIS8Sts aa. 
> > Aut qOSma =: 
> > awe ROStins © 
> > Td i hes Se ean 
> 2, MIA 
> > Ree LO2O hak mua: 


| Kon. SVERIGES STADS- 
HYPOTEKSKASSA . . 3'/2> 1910... 
(Swedish Cities’ Mort- 4’/2> 1927... 
gage Bank) 4'/2> 1930... 
> > Be RE OBS: % enccralle 
> > Bee tal QO2is Wks 
SVENSKA BOSTADSKREDIT- 


KASSAN (No. 1)? . 5 » 1930... 
SVENSKA SKEPPSHYPO- 
TEKSKASSAN (No. 1)45 » 1930... 
Stuims Int. Gar. A.-B. 
(The Mortgage Bank 
of Stockholm Ltd) 4 » 1904... 
> > 4/2» 1928... 
Sv. OBLIGATIONSKREDIT 
A.-B.5 Ser, I 6%/a2* 1923... 
> > > Tile Gp OplO23 208 |: 
> > » JIT 6%/2»1924... 
> > ¥P AV. Os > 19024.) 6s 
> > Lin sp wos Lee so SSL AKO RTO} un re 
> > Fee Vie Sees 1O30u eo 


oR tt 


City of Stockholm 
> > Flew tOo5n «3 


> » 3"/2> 1909. . 
> > APPLES a ts 
> » adh ie ToL. mm 
> > Ped be So See 
> > Ae THOR. 
> > ateinuitorans*% 
> Pa On, SF 19101 fae 
> > Pee eee LOLe yh e's 
> > OMe hes 
City of Gothenburg 4 » 1906... 
> > Ae LOOO a es 


4t/2> 1914... 


> > 


In percentage; ex interest. — Ju %, exclusive Zinsen. 


* After 5/5 1941. — Vom "5/3 rogr an. 


Terms of Redemption Prices (bid) 
Tilgungsmodalitaten Redeemable es Notierungen (Geld) 
Dp — Drawings —Purchase*| in Whole ANS 
aegis se oS aoe y er aes Oe 
— terpetua oan ermine iy: ¥ Vi 
Reo Siantir inte : S*/q | 28 hgh |e 2/5 + nats add be Cx id 
Schwedischer 
R 1888 | */2— */s | 73°/a| 7574] — | 717/2| Staat 3 %1888 
Before Vor 3*/:2 1950 D P *5/4—"5/ro] — | — | — | 77%/2 > 3. » 1894 
1887—1961 D 1906 | */6— */ro] — | 89%/2| 883/,| 89 > 37/2 » 1886 
1891—1940 D P 1900 | /3—*/9/ 95 | 95 | g2t/2| — > 3*/2 » 1890 
1903—1953 D P 106 = {ig TS/ne bas | Oz -O8/s oes > 37/2» 1899 
‘4 ee 7 > 3/2 > 1900 a Kr. 1 816 
| 1920 |*5/2—*5/s| — | 87 | 80 ; > >» 2 » a Kr. 9080 & 
773/4 18 160 
R 1914/16/20 on “/e| 84 | 833/4) 78%/4] 78 > 37/2 » 1904/06/07 
R 1920 |7%/6—*°/z2] — | 833/4| 79%/o 78 > 37/2 » 1908 
R 1926 '| */3— */o ue 833/4| 797/2| 78 » 3*/2 » IQLI 
Rar j 1888 |3°/6—3°/12] 863/4| 857/2| 80 | 80 > 3.6 » 1887 
1932—1981 D P *5/s 1941 |75/s—*5/z1] 98*/2 98'/4| 913/4| 91/4 > 4 » 1931 
R 1921 */4— 7/10] 100 1007/2 993/4 97*/4 > 4/2» 1913 
R *5/6 1937 |?8/6—"5/z2|100 |102 |100!/4 973/4 > 47/2 > 1927 
R *8/22 1939 |™3/6—*8/22]100  |102 |1007/4| 98 > 47/2» 1929 
R "5/9 1940 |18/3—"5/g |100 |102"/4|1003/, 983/, 2 4*/2 » 1930 
Risa) 3 : *5/g 1933 [78 3—*5/9 [100° 2|1013/4,/1013/4| 1014 > 5 » 1923 
Maturity Riickeahlung */11 1954| */tx 1934 | */s— */11|102"/2 1033/4/1023/4] 27/4 > 5/2» 1924 $-Anleihe 
SVERIGES ALLM. Hypo- 
1888—1962 D rgor | %/s—*/rz) — | — | — 18 TEKSBANK. . . . . 37/2» 1886 
1890—1959 D 1898° |*5/s—"5/o| —- | i bee [es (Schwed.Reichs-Hypothe- 3*/2 » 1889 
1882—1956 D 1907 "Sf *8/, | — | — ao kenbank) 33/4 » 1880 
1885—1959 D 1907 /3%/3—3/,| — | or | — | — ‘ 33/4 > 1883 
1884—1959 DP 3°/6—3"/391 53/4) 97 | 923/4| 92 > > 4 » 1878 >»pari« 
1880—*/21939 D */a— 7/8") QQ3/4, ~~ | — | — > > 4 » 1879 
Twice a year. Zweimal jahrilich. 
1882—1956 D 1907) |*§/:—*8/.): ps il 
1885—1959 D 1907 39/s—/, = 23 peat He se : ; ; 1383. | 
1909—1968 D P 1918 | /3—*/5| — | 96 | g1 | go > > 4 » 1908 
1932—I1991 D P BO4k |*5/6—*5/r5) — | —<«) | gor/st:90%/, > > _ 4 » 1931 
1947—2007 D P /6 1937 | /6—*/za| — |101 | 98t/2| — > > 4*/2 » 1927 
1944—2004 D P "6 1934 | */6— */xo} — |10L |1003/4|100"/2 > 7 5 >» 1924 
1946—2005 D P "5/6 1936 |%5/6—*5/x2| 1027/2 103 | IO1*/2|102*/2 > > 5 » 1926 
KON. SVERIGES STADS- re 
Before Vor 3/12 1980 D P , 1920 *$/s— TSize) 837/41 82. 1 38 a7 HYPOTEKSKASSA . . 3'/2» 1910 
1937—1986 D P V3 1937 | */s— %/9 |100 | 99/4] 99 | 963/4| (Stadthypothekenkasse 4"/2 >» 1927 
1940—1989 D P 1940 | */6— “/22}100 | 993/4| 983/4| 96%/2|  Schwedens) 4/2 > 1930 
1938—1987 D P ls 1938 | */s— */2/104 |102 |1037/4|102"/2 > > 5 >» 1928 
1906—1958 D 1gi2 |*5/:—*5/,; — | — | — | go A » 4 » 1902? 
SVENSKA BOSTADSKRE- 
1940—1t970 D P "5/7 1940 |*5/s—15/7 |105 |103%/2|102 |100%/2| DITKASSAN (No. 1)3 5  %1930 
. SVENSKA SKEPPSHYPO- 
Maturity Riickzahlung */3 1950 | */3 1940 | */3— */9 |104/2 103*/2|101*/2| 1003/4) TEKSKASSAN (No. 1) 4 5 » 1930 
STHLMS INT. Gar. A.-B. 
(Stockholmer Hypotheken- 
1905—1979 D 1913 | 2/t— */7| — | — | go | 89/2] Garantie A. G.) > 190, 
: = ‘ 4 904 
1938—1987 D P /2 1938 | t/2—*/a|101 |100 | 99%/4| — > > 47/2» 1928 
Sv. OBLIGATIONSKREDIT 
1924—"/6 1943 D P */6 1933 | */e— /t2} — 10% |100°/4) 99*/s A.-B5 Ser. I 67/2 » 1923 
1924—1963 D P Miro: 9) 6 gr Bin) mi mee a, OS Mil OS tes » > 16 »1923 
1926—1944 D P "fa 1934 | 72—*/s| — | 99 | 97 | Q1%/o| > > >» IJIil 6%/2 > 1924 
1925—1949 D P *8/ro > | #5/4—=75/z0 94 | 96 | 98 > > >» IV 67/2» 1924 
1932—1957 D P Uf, 2995 bee nin aa Ge Goal an > > > V6 = »1930 
193I—1968 D P */x2 1940 | 3/6—t/za) — | 95 | gr | 88 | » > » VI6 = »1930 
Twice a year. Zweimal jahrlich. : 
1888—1948 D 1900 |‘5/3—"5/9| — | g2?/4| — QI*/2| Stadt Stockholm 3*/2> 1887 
1906—1949 D P 1915 |*5/s—75/9 | Q2*/a| — | 90 | — > > 3/2 > 1905 
. | 1I910—1949 D P 1919 |*5/6—*5/:1.1 — | 93 | 93 | — > . 3/e>1 
1881—1936 D *5/6—T5/z9| O7*/2| — | — | — > > ans 1880 
1886 —1941 D 1900 |*5/6—*8/r,| — | — | — | — > > 4 »1885 
1901I—1941 D P 1910 |*S/a—*8/8 | — | O8 | 96°-| — > > 4  » 1900 
1909—1948 D P 1918 |*8/2—*5/g | 963/4 — | 93 | — > ; 4 » 1908 
1914—1952 D P 1923 [*5/6—5/r2|101*/a|100 | QQ*/2| — > > 4"/2> 1913 
1919—1958 D P 8/10 1938 | *5/4—"5/zo] — | 1O1"/4/100"/4|100"/2] > > Konv. 5» 1918 
1919—1958 D P *8/3 1939 |*5/s—*5/9 | — | 104*/4|1003/4|1003 > > > § »1918 
1926—1965 D P "WaeaOsS |e g | ao [tat Ee 4 > 5» 1925 
1907—1946 D P 1916 |*8/4—*5/x0] — | — | — | — | Stadt Gotenburg 4 » 1906 
1910—1949 D P 1919 |3%/4—3"/ro) — | — | — | — > > 4 » 1909 
1915—1954 D P 1924 | S/e—*/el — | Oot/at — lia ; > 4*/2> 1914 


? Issued by the Allmanna Hypotekskassan for Sveriges stider. — Emittiert von der Allminna Hypotekskassan for Sveriges stader. 
3 The Residential Mortgage Bank of Sweden, founded in 1929, is the central organization of a number of local credit associations having for object to 
grant loans to their members against mortgages on houses, It has a guaranty fund of 30 mill. Kr. in 4’/2 % Government bonds placed at its disposal by the 


Government. — Schwedische Wohnungshypotheken-Kasse, die im Fahre 1929 gegriindet wurde, ist das Zeniralinstitut einer Anzahl lokaler Kredithassen, die den 


‘weck 


haben, an ihre Mitglieder Anleihen gegen Haushypotheken su bewilligen. Die Bank hat einen Garantiefonds von 30 Mill. Kr. in g*/a % Schwed. Staatsobligationen, 


die vom Staate su ihrer Verfiigung gestellt wurden. . 

4 The Swedish Ship Mortgage Bank, founded in 1929, has for object to grant loans against mortgages on Swedish ships, As a guaranty fund for the Bank 
the Government has placed at its disposal Swedish Government bonds for 10 mill. Kr. — Der Zweck der Schwedischen Schiffshypotheken-Kasse, die im Jahre 1929 
gegriindet wurde, ist gegen Sicherheit von Hypotheken auf schwedische Schiffe Anleihen su gewihren. Als Grundfonds fiir die Kasse stellt der Staat schwedische 


Staatsobligationen im Betrage von 10 Mill. Kr. aur Verfigung. 


5 The Svenska Obligationskredit A.-B. is a joint stock company established by four leading Swedish banks for the purpose of negotiating-eredits-p 
Its share capital amounts to Kr. 10000000, The series I is secured by 6 % Austrian Govt. bonds of 1923, the series II by 6% Finnish 


with foreign countries. 


its preferably 


Govt. bonds of 1923, the series III by 7'/2 % Hungarian Govt. bonds of 1924, the series IV by 7 % German Govt. bonds of 1924, the series V by 7 % 
Austrian Govt. bonds of 1930, and the series VI by 6 % Greek Govt, bonds of 1931. — Die Svenska Obligationskredit A-B. ist eine von vier leitenden Banken 
Schwedens gegriindete Aktiengesellschaft, welche die Vermittlung von Kredilen vorsugsweise mit dem Ausland besweckt. lhr Aktienkapital betrigt Kr. 10 000000, Die 
Sicherheit fiir Serie I besteht aus 6 % Obl, des Osterreichischen Staates von 1923, fiir Serie 1] aus 6 % Obl. des Finnlindischen Staates von 1923, fiir Serie IIT aus 
7*/2 % Obl, des Ungarischen Staates von 1924, fiir Serie 1V aus 7 % Obl. des Deutschen Reichs von ro2g, fiir Serie V aus 7 % Obl. des Osterreichischen Staates von 
1930 und fiir Serie VI aus 6 % Obl. des Griechischen Staates von 1931, 

* Amortization-dates underlined. — Tilgungstermine unterstrichen. 


¢ 


: 7 a 
» 
hs » ; 
bs * 
- 8 


An der Borse eingefiihrt 


Stadt Malmo 4  » 1905 
> > 47/2» 1910 
A.-B. KREUGER & TOLL 
(Holdinggesellschaft) 5 » 1929 $-An 


BERGSLAGERNAS JARNVAGS 
A.-B. (Zisenbahn) 

TRAFIK A.-B. GRANGES- 
BERG—OXELOSUND 


(Liseners) b a2 8o22 
? , 4*/2 » 1930 
LuossAVAARA—KIIRUNA- 
VAARA A.-B, (Zisen- 
ers) 5 » 19287 


> > > 4*/2 » 1930” 
HoLMENS BRUKS & FABR. 
A.-B. (Papier, Hols- 


rms of Redemption Prices (bid) 
OT iunrsmodaiiiten Redeemable sabi Notierungen (Geld) 
De Drawings _ Purchase in Whole . 
~ Auslosung Riickkauf : Zins 1931 
Ree Perpetual Loan Konvertibel | termine re i 23/ 
Quoted on the Stock Exchange Staatsrente a lh /s /9 0 
a 
City of Malmé Aree O08 + 1906—1945 D LOLS Sli xe) et ee ee 
> > 4'/2> 1910 . 1911—1950 D 1920 | 7/3— 9} — | 99%/4) — | — 
A.-B. KREUGER & TOLL : 
(Holding Company) 5 » 1929. 1929—1959 D P : t/3— s/o | 86'/2| 73 | 73°/4| 59 
$-Loan | Twice a year at 105. Zwet- 
mal jahrlich su ro5. 
BERGSLAGERNAS JARNVAGS 
A.-B. (Railway) 4 %1898 conv. | 1912—1961 D at110% su 110% §/,—15/7 | Q5 | Q5t/2| 92 | — 
TRAFIK A.-B. GRANGES- 
BERG—OXELOSUND 
(Iron Ore) Rea 1022. 1927—1944 D ™/10 1932 | */4— %/t0] — | — |100 |I00 
> > 43/2 » 1930. 1935—1960 D 5/11 1940 |?5/s—75/t2] — | — | 96 | — 
LuossAVAARA—KIIRUNA- 
vaaRA A.-B. (Iron ; 
Ore) oe »1928 9. broge—1953, D %/12 1938 | t/e— %/t2] — |101"/4{100 | 1CO 
> > >» 4t/a > 19307 . .|1931—1955 D "a PIOAO/ 13/4 —*5/:0] — | O81 pe=t1193 
HoLMENS Bruks & FABR. 
A.-B. (Paper, Pulp and 
Cottongoods) 5 »1926. . .|1932—1951 D ™/s 1936 | T/4— */t0] — |100 | — | — 
TELEFON A.-B. L. M. tt Sivie ee ee 
“jpnbaiesson (lel | | ° &#©. ; 
phones)... ...6 » 1927. 1928—1947 D S/x0 1937 |*3/4—*5/t0/103*/2|103 [103 | — 
UppDEHOLMs A.-B.( Wood 
and Iron products) 5 » 1921 conv. | 1931—1953 D 8/3 1939 |"3/s—*5/9| — | — es | 9 
> > Ala» 1930. . . | 1940—1970 D meto4o. | "ie—tlza | — "| 98 | — | — 
Not quoted on the Stock Approximate Prices (bid) 
Exchange Approx. Kurse (Geld) 
ALLMANNA SVENSKA ELEKTRI- 
ska A.-B. (ASEA) (Elec- 
trical Machinery). .... 5 %1929| 1930—1954 D */3 1939 | t/s— */g |101 | 100*/2| 99*/2|100 
Brercvik ocH Ata Nya A.-B. 
(Pulp and Timber). . . . 47/2» 1930| 1932—1959 D *[s1019353 | */s— tt] 98 | O71. 194 1290 
Kramrors A.-B. (Pulp and 
inther) @h'. 5. ioe Se 911925). 1933-——1952 D 5/6 1938 |5/6—*5/t2|101 |100%/2|100 | 99 
REDERI A.-B. TRANSATLANTIC 
(Shipping) dee ee 6%/2 » 1923| 1924—1943 D ly 1933 | */3— 2/9 |100 | 99 | 99 | 97 
TELEFON A.-B. L. M. ErIcs- 
SON (Telephones), Register- 
ed certificates . . « 57/2 1931| 1941—1951 D 5/6 19365 |75/6—*5/z2] 99 | 9Q"/2| 947/a| QI'/4 
SKANDINAVISKA KREDIT A.-B., 
Registered certificates . . 5%/2> 1925| Maturity Réichksahlung S/61940|] 75/6 1935 4|15/6-—*5/12|103' 21103 |100 | 993/4 


masse u. Baumwollwaren) 5 
TELEFON A-B_ L. M. 


Ericsson (fern- 


> 1926 


An der Borse nicht eingefiihrt 


ALLMANNA SVENSKA ELEKTRI- 
ska A.-B. (ASEA) (Zlekiri- 
sche Maschinen) .....5 % 1929) 

BERGVIK OCH ALA Nya A.-B. / 
(Holzmasse und Holz) . . 4'/2» 1930 

Kramrors A.-B. (Holzmasse 
und Holz). . . eT ks 

REDERI A.-B. TRANSATLANTIC 
(Reedereaye.. 80 ee 6"/2 >» 1923, 

TELEFON A.-B. L. M. ERIcs- / 
SON (Fernsprecher), Schuld- 
verschreibungen 2+ » §7/29)193a1 

SKANDINAVISKA KREDIT A.-B., 


> 1928, 


leihe 


4 %1898 konv. 


sprecher) Wet.f eo 21027 
UpDEHOLMS A.-B. (Zisen- 
u. Holzwaren) 5 » 1921 konv. 
> > 4*/2 » 1930 


| 


Schuldverschreibungen. . . 5*/2» 1925 


* The borrower has the right to pay off the whole loan or part thereof at 105 % at 30 days’ notice. — Der Darlehnsnehmer ist ederzeit berechtigt die An- — 
leihe, ganz oder teilweise, zum Kurse von ros % xuriickzuzahlen und zwar nach vorhergehender Kiindigung von 30 Tagen. — * Guaranteed by the Trafik A.-B. 
Gringesberg—Oxelésund. — Mit Birgschaft der Trafk A-B. Griingesberg—Oxelisund. —*The company has the right to redeem the loan in 1935 at I01I.50 %, in 
1936 at 101.20 %, in 1937 at 100.90 %, in 1938 at 100.60 %, in 1939 at 100.30 % and in 1940 and thereafter at 100 %, — Die Gesellschaft ist berechtigt, die Anleihe im 
Fahre 1935 %tt 101.50 %, 1976 3U 10l.20 %, I9OZ7 %U 100.90 %, 19378 %U 100.60 %, TOZQ BU 100.30 %, 1940 und in folgenden Fahren zu roo % einzulosen. — * Redeemable 
in whole or in part on or after June 15th, 1935, at 103 %. — Die Bank behalt sich das Recht vor, die Schuldverschreibungen vom 15. Funi 19375 an, ganz oder 
teilweise, zum Kurse von 103 % einsuldsen, — 5 The company has the right to redeem the loan in 1936 at 105 %, in 1937 at 104 %, in 1938 at 103 %, in 1939 at 
102 %, in 1940 at 101 %, in 1941 and thereafter at 100 %. — Die Geselischaft ist berechtigt, die Anileine im Fahre 19376 su 105 %, 1937 2 104 %, 1938 BU OZ % 
1939 su 102 %, 1940 2u ror % und in folgenden Fahren 2u 100 % einzulisen. f 


* Amortization-dates underlined. — Tilgungstermine unterstrichen. 


Quotations of 


Foreign Bonds. 


In percentage; ex interest. — Jn %, exclusive Zinsen. 


Kursnotierungen fiir auslindische Obligationen. 


EE 


Ter i : : 
Ti oeeddunun, Redeemable ies Wikies (oe 
he Drawings _ Purchase in Whole Dates 
Auslosung Ritckkauf : Zins- KIO} 31 
R — Perpetual Loan Konvertibel | peymine 
Quoted on the Stock Exchange oe as : Ta hse ee eee pee 
Belgium, Kingdom of .7 %1926|1928—1956 D* P */11 19367 | */s— 2/21] — | — |1043/4 104 
> > >» . . . 4'/2> 1930 | 1936—1985 D "faz 1936 | */s— 2/tz} — | —° | gi%/s| 87 
Danish Government -5 » 1928 | 1933—1958 D P *S'3 1938 |5/s—*5/o |101 [101 | — 96 
Danish Mortgage Bank. . .5 » 1927 /1933—1967 D P *5/s 1937 |*5/s—*5/xz| 1008/4 993/4| 1007/4] 96 
Copenhagen, City of. . . . 4°/2» 1930 | 1931—1970 D P a ms OMIA CNG fe etc cy ck fil eee 87 
Finnish Mortgage Association 67/2 » 19297] 1930—1959 D “16 1939 | */6— *za) Q4t/o] — | — — 
Municipal Bank of Norway, 
Ciel Qa eee ee 57/2 » 19297) 1932—1969 D P Yo 1939 | */3— %/9.|101"/2|100 |1003/, 98 
Municipal Bank of Norway, 
ete LU Me ts a ses bee. 57/2 » 192097 1932—1969 D P */x0 1939 | */4— 2/F°|1017/2|100 | 1003/4 97"/ 
Municipal Bank of Norway 5 » 19307| 1935—1970 D P "Is 1940 | 2/6—*/2|101 |100 | 98 94 
German Govt. (Young-Loan) 5%/2 » 1930 | 1931—1965 D P 16 1935 | /6— */z2e| 60 | 58/4) 473/4| 50/4 
* At 105 per cent. — Zu ros Prozent. — * Guaranteed by the Government. — Mit Birgschaft des Staates, 


* Amortization-dates underlined. — Tilgungstermine unterstrichen. 


An der Borse eingefihrt 


Belgischer Staat -7 %1926 

> > . 47/2 > 1930 
Dinischer Staat . -5 » 1928 
Din. Hypothekenbank -5 » 1927 


Kopenhagen . . - +» 4"/2> 1930 


Lint. Hypothekenvereinigung 6*/2 >» 19209° 


Norw. Kommunalbank Ser 15/2 > 1929° 


» > 


> IT 5%/2 > 1929° 


5» 1930° 
Deutscher Staat( Young-Anleihe) 5*/2» 19 30) 


» > 


Quotations of Swedish Shares. 


rere 


Quoted on the Stock Exchange 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Shares. 
A.-B, ELEKTROLUX (Vacuum Cleaners) ea ae 
» INvEsTOR (Holding Company). . 
»  KREUGER & TOLL sana 
(Holding Compan ohaet i 
pany Participating Debentures C 
» NorpisKA KomPANIET {Pref. 
| (Department Store) . (Ord. ‘ 
» SEPARATOR (Milk Separators) Series x 


STOCKHOLMS BRYGGERIER (Brewery) . 
SVENSKA KULLAGERFABRIKEN {Series i 
(SKF) (Ball Bearings) . , { SRD, 
SVENSKA METALLVERKEN (Metal Products) 
Pref. 
SVERIGES LITOGRAFISKA TRYCKE-}Ord. A. . 
RIER (Lithographical Printers) . ) » 4 1930 


> 

ALLMANNA SVENSKA ELEKTRISKA A.-B. (ase) 
(Electrical Machinery) : 

BERGVIK & ALA NYA A.-B. (Pulp ‘and Timber) « f4 

BILLERUDS A.-B. (Paper, Pulp and Ge) 

Borors A.-B. (War Materials) 5 

ForD Motor Company A.-B. SIRs of tort 

HoL_MENS Bruks- & FABRIKS A.-B. {Series A. 
(Pulp, Paper and Cotton Goods).| » B. 

H6OGANAS-BILLESHOLMS A.-B. (Coal Mines) . 

KOPPARBERGS 0. Horors’ SAGVERKS A.-B. (Pulp 
and Timber) : 

Korsnas’ Sicverks A.-B. (Paper, Pulp ond Timber) 

LINOLEUM A.-B. FoRSHAGA (Linoleum) ak 

MEXIKANSKA TELEFON A.-B. ERICS- Nb A 
son (Telephone Service) 5 30 B 

SKANSKA CEMENT A.-B. (Cement) . 

STORA KOPPARBERGS BERGSLAGS A. Sih (Paper, Pulp, 
Timber and Iron) . 

SVENSKA A.-B. GASACCUMULATOR (AGA) (Beacon 
Lighting) Pref. shares aed ; 

SVENSKA SOCKERFABRIKS A.-B. (Sugar) 

SVENSKA TANDSTICKS A.-B. (Matches)} aida A 

TELEFON A.-B. L. M. ErIcSsson eS ere A 
phones) as 

TRAFIK A.-B. GRANGESBERG—OXELOSUND (Iron Oe) 

| UDDEHOLMS A.-B. (Pulp, Timber and Iron) 

WIFSTAVARFS A.-B, (Pulp and Timber) . 


Railway and Shipping Shares. 


A.-B. SVENSKA AMERIKA LINIEN (Shipping) 
| BERGSLAGERNAS JARNVAGS A.-B. (Railway) . 
STOCKHOLMS REDERI A.-B. SVEA (Shipping) . 


Bank Shares. 


A.-B. GOTEBORGS BANK . j 
» SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 
SKANDINAVISKA KREDIT A.-B. 


STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK’. . 


STOCKHOLMS INTECKNINGS GARANTI A.-B. . 


on Prices (bid) 
Share | Nom. Dividends Notierungen (Geld) 
Capital} Value Dividende 
Aktien-| Nenn- j 1931 
kapital 
apital| wert 1929 1930| 1931} 3%/, | 3%/s | 2%/> | 23/r0 
Mill.Kr.} | Kr, Kronor Ker aqpn.o £ 
6 100] 9 9 | 9 —| go} —|] 80 
SR ete TGS he ONS OEIC G fe OG. | aga el 
30 | §00} 30 | 30 | 30 | 415 | 356 | 320 | 330 
10 100} 25 |. 30 | 30 | 330) — | 197 | 160 
66 100} 25 | 30 | 30 | 332 | 274./ 188 | 145 
139.2| 100] 25 | 30 | 30 |?340 | 284 | 208 | 181 
6 50] 3 | 3 | 3 {5050} 50 | 45-50] 46 
19 50} 3-50} 3-50) 3.50) 41 On, S34 he 
42 | Io0/ 9 | 9 | 6 9 | 62 | 45.50) 54.50 
39.7;-¥00}- 9+ 9 | 6 | 69 | 62] 45 | 51.50 
29.6, Ico| 18 |°18 381 | 370 | 345 | — 
76 LOO }eI2r, 12 | TO 11434) bI9 Litsel 124 
54 100) Iz 12 | 10 | 145 Ws20 | Pie3 
20.1] 100 4 4-50} 4-50} 54 | 50.50] 43.50} 41 
12 I0O| 7 7. 7 a U1 3p Od sae LT 
16 100} 9 9/7 | 103} —| —]| 84 
M4 \\. lool 2- | — | 37 07 | | 
ay TOO 97 7 7 | 101} —| —| 78 
75 100| 6 7 | 7 | 109 | 101 | go.s0) 93 
28.13} 180} 15 | 16 | 12 —| —| —| 120 
29.2 |{ 100] 8.50] IO IO. |SO.Foh = yo ee 76 
10.8-1) IS)" 4 5 By 0758) 7a) POO es E 
4 |4100|4162 | ro [310 —| —|30; — 
21 100| 9 8 8 nt ii 9) OG sims 
13.56] 100] 9 Seige — tte 69 eZ 
30 | 100) 3] 5 | 4 | §2) 5050} 46] 49 
20 100| 6 7 5 73 |68 f 160 1 G1.50 
20 |) 560) $0 | $55) 45001675 a San esGo 
8 100} 15 | 1§ 5 ead eee eres 
5.4, 180] 18 | 18 | 14.40\?165 | — | — | lor 
16.2! 180) 18 | 18 | 14.40/?170 | 112 | — | 103 
10.4] 1.000] 120 1120 |120 |1720| — | — | 1460 
60 10o| 6 750 i A2OASI ZT Wah ioe el as 
28.6, 100; 4 SNe Rol 7a reolweG a Os amas 
135 100) 3 |. 2.50 43 | 43 | 44.50) 45.50 
go 100 |55+10/55+10)55+10) 174 | 158 | 125 | 113 
270 100 |55+10/55+10/55+10] 170 | 155 | 123 | 112 
40.331 50] 3-50| 4 | 4 | 63.50) 53.50] 46.50) 42 
60.50] 50 — | 4 | 4 3 re 45 iu 
119 LOGE Sha AF di 2 1741169 as ae 
56 100| 7 7 5 oT eol O61 Os tr hos 
146 | 100) 28) | 12.) 10. [4izi hk -4))e a oe 
24. |>- toc |="6 Ges 5641 55°) pe 
ZEi5 51 E200 | WIZFy) V1Zh 012 es ee 
20.4} S01) Bag) 12.50) 93.60), 22-1 1O.Gon NS conan tO 
*78.75| 250] 25 | 25 | 25 | 437 | 410 | 375 | 365 
AGE a 10. NAS. 1275) MOS 1834 Tom ion 
#182 | 142] 15 | 18 8 285 | 245 | 224 | 225 
5 50/5 50 |53$0+ é 
*I00 | 1 000 prasebo ies \3301 3110 | 2925 |?2675 
* 34 | 3001 451 45 145 1925 1 925 | gor | 850 


Kursnotierungen fiir schwedische Aktien. 


An der Borse eingefiihrt 


Industrie- und diverse Aktien. 


A.-B. ELEKTROLUX (Staudsauger) ' ge a 


» 


InvEsTOR (Holdinggesellschaft) 


KREUGER & TOLL Ser. A 


: » & 
dalam sgee a2!) Participating Debentures 


NorpisKA KOMPANIET { Vorzugs-Aktien 


> 


(Warenhaus) . Stamm Aktien 
» SEPARATOR (Se- {. ‘A 
paratoren) » B 


STOCKHOLMS BRYGGERIER (Srauerei) 
SVENSKA KULLAGERFABRIKEN oe A 
(SKF) (Kugellager) . Mi Se ss 
SVENSKA METALLVERKEN (Metal/waren) 
Vorsugs-Aktien 
Stamm-Aktien A 


» A 1930 
B 


SVERIGES LITOGRAFISKA 
TRYCKERIER (Litho- 


graphische Druckereien) 5 


ALLMANNA SVENSKA ELEKTRISKA A.-B. 
(Elekirische. Maschinen) 

Bercvik & ALA Nya A.-B. (Holzmasse und Holz) 

BILLERUDS A.-B. (Papier, Holszmasse und Holz) 

Borors A.-B. (Xviegsmaterial) 

ForD Motor Company A.-B. 

HOLMENS Bruxs- & FasRiKs A.-B. (Papier, { Ser. A 


(ASEA) 


Hlolsmasse u. Baumwollwaren) ..... El ees 
H6OGANAS-BILLESHOLMS A.-B. Si hic 
KOPPARBERGS & Horors’ SAGVERKs A.-B. (Ho/s- 


masse und Holz) 
KorsnAs’ SAGVERKS A.-B. (Pafgier, Holzmasse u. Hols) 
LINOLEUM A.-B. ForsHaca (Linoleum) 
MEXIKANSKA TELEFON A.-B. ERICSSON 
(Fernsprecherdienst) . ....... 
SKANSKA CEMENT A.-B. (Zement?) 
STORA KOPPARBERGS BERGSLAGS A.-B, (Zisen, Papier, 
Holzmasse und Hols) 
SVENSKA A.-B, GASACCUMULATOR (AGA) (4G4- 
Licht) Vorzugs-Aktien 
SVENSKA SOCKERFABRIKS A.-B. (Zucker) 


Ser. A 
ey SY 


SVENSKA TANDSTICKS A.-B. j Ser, A 
(Ziindholzer) . : » B 
TELEFON A.-B. L. M. ERICSSON 1% A 

(Fernsprecher) . ee 8 


TRAFIK A.-B. GRANGESBERG—OXELOSUND (Zisenerz) 

UDDEHOLMS A.-B. (Zisen, Holzmasse und Hols) 

WIFSTAVARFS A.-B. (Holzmasse und Holz) 
Kisenbahn- und Reederei-Aktien. 


A.-B. SVENSKA AMERIKA LINIEN (Reederei) 

BERGSLAGERNAS JARNVAGS A.-B. (Zisenbahn) 

STOCKHOLMS REDERI A.-B. SvEA (Reederei) 
Bank-Aktien. 


A.-B. G6OTEBORGS BANK 
>» SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 
SKANDINAVISKA KREDIT A.-B. 


STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK ? 
STOCKHOLMS INTECKNINGS GARANTI A.-B. 


* Refer to dividends paid for the preceding financial year. — Besieht sich auf Dividenden, die fiir das vorgehende Geschiftsjahr bezahit worden sind. —* Ex 


— Absiiel. Dividende. — 3 Excl. of bonus shares. — Ausser Gratisaktien. — * Nominal value split up. The dividend paid in 1929 is reckoned on the 
Si Walte of Kr. es — Nominalwert geteilt worden. Die im Fahre 1929 bezahlte Dividende ist auf den alten Nennwert von Kr. 1000 gerechnet worden. — § In- 
terim dividend. — Vorschusszahlung. — © Plus bonus 2 kr. — Zusiiglich bonus 2 kr. — ’ Unlimited liability shares. — Solidarische Anieile. 


* Paid-up capital and reserves. 


Grundkapital und Reserven. 


NCHS AD 


~ SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


‘STOCKHOLM, 16 


_— 


_ MEMBER . Mil OGL Ld 
STOCKHOLM STOCKHOLMER 
SPOCK EFFEKTEN- 
EXCHANGE BORSE 


facilities for the Borsengeschaften 


execution of stock 


| ‘sage |i jeder Art. Aufbe 


_ exchange transactions, 


Offers complete | Ausfiihrung von 
i 

h 3 
and undertakes the Wagons lier 


safe custody and waltung von Wert- 


handling of secu- | papieren for Rech- 


rities on behalf of | nung der Kunden 


customers 


Telephone number: Stockholm o1orz Fernsprecher: Stockholm oror 


Telegraphic address: Kreditbolaget Telegrammadresse: Kreditbolaget 


Stockholm 1931. P. A. Norstedt & Séner 312459 


SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION SEPTEMBER oth, 1931 


Assets 

se ESS Se a te ee Kr. 18.644.436: 79 
Bills: : 

AAG TEL ac RE LSS Kr. 180.114.848: 68 

MOVGIGMr Ea TET Me alee eel fC ies > __24.296.022:35 » 204.410.871: 03 
NSS ME es ONG es UH A a » 499.687.599: 23 
Current Accounts (secured)... . 2-2-2 ee eee ees » 177.614.4658: 16 
DR esietre a i Hs ek kB Ra re » 3-1335-553: 03 
CAEN SUG) Se (See Cc ea ae »  21.348.473: 88 
a GSES aS SS eee ee » 61.018.153: 23 
eae ge a ae ae i a >»  50.340.213: 82 
rs te BG On Sal Si a eC > 9.485.451: 18 
Bank Buildings & Furniture .....- +--+ + see ee >  15.255-844: — 

Kr. 1.060.939.054: 35 
Liabilities 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) .......- Kr. 15.344-997: 54 
Deposits: 

OS SD ae ee a ee Kr. 118.686.531:56 

CUES a te GE a Cn CT > §18.491-755:— > 637.178.286: 56 
Mere sAMKS 2 6s eh he: Sa GET 2 >»  16.090.310: 04 
SE ea ae a ee OC ae 2 >» 0.570.061: 24 
MES CROUNIS Lec. ee de oe ee arigle ee >»  79-755-398: 97 
5'/2 % Registered Certificates of the Bank (»Forlagsbevis») . . » 100.000.000: — 
Mee rapital 6s ee Mire wees Kr. 87.188.000: — 
UNE Or 9. eG, “oe ws wes > _94.812.000:— _ __182.000.000: — 


Kr. 1.060.939-054: 35 


Inside the Circle: 
Private Telephone Lines of the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 


Outside the Circle: 
Direct Telephonic Connections 
with Foreign Countries. 
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